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The President’s Interpretation of 


the Treaty 


tions Committee of the Senate at the White 
House on August 19, President Wilson said in 
part: 


[: his opening statement before the Foreign Rela- 


I hope, too, that this conference will serve to expedite 
your consideration of the treaty of peace. I beg that you 
will pardon and indulge me if I again urge that practically 
the whole task of bringing the country back to normal 
conditions of life and industry waits upon the decision of 
the Senate with regard to the terms of the peace. 

The copper mines of Montana, Arizona and Alaska, for 
example, are being kept open in operation only at a great 
cost and loss, in part upon borrowed money; the zinc mines 
of Missouri, Tennessee and Wisconsin are being operated 
at about one-half their capacity; the lead of Idaho, Illinois 
and Missouri reaches only a portion of its former market; 
there is an immediate need for cotton belting, and also for 
lubricating oil which cannot be met, all because the chan- 
nels of trade are barred by war when there is no war. The 
same is true of raw cotton, of which the Central Empires 
alone purchased nearly four million bales, and these are 
only examples. There is hardly a single raw material, a 
single important foodstuff or single class of manufactured 
goods which is not in the same case. Our full, normal, prof- 
itable production waits on peace. 

Our military plans of course wait upon it. We cannot 
intelligently or wisely decide how large a naval or military 
force we shall maintain or what our policy with regard to 
military training is to be until we have peace, not only, but 
also till we know how peace is to be sustained, whether by 
the arms of single nations 


will be in a position to lay their plans for controlling the 
markets of Central Europe, without competition from us 
if we do not presently act. We have no consular agents, no 
trade representatives there to look after our interests. 
There are large areas of Europe whose future will lie un- 
certain and questionable until their people know the final 
settlements of peace and the forces which are to administer 
and sustain it. Without determinate markets our produc- 
tion cannot proceed with intelligence or confidence. There 
can be no stabilization of wages because there can be no 
settled conditions of employment. There can be no easy 
or normal industrial credits because there can be no con- 
fident or permanent revival of business. 

The Monroe Doctrine is expressly mentioned as an under- 
standing which is in no way to be impaired or interfered 
with by anything contained in the Covenant, and the ex- 
pression “regional understandings like the Monroe Doc- 
trine” was used, not because any one of the conferees 
thought there was any comparable agreement anywhere 
else in existence or in contemplation, but only because it 
was thought best to avoid the appearance of dealing in 
such a document with the pojicy of a single nation. Abso- 
lutely nothing is concealed in the phrase. 

With regard to domestic questions, Article XVI of the 
Covenant expressly provides in case of any dispute arising 
between the members of the League the matter involved is 
claimed by one of the parties, “and is found by the Council 
to arise out of a matter which by international law is solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of that party the Council 
shall so report, and shall make no recommendation as to 
its settlements.” The United States was by no means the 
only Government interested 





or by the concert of all the 
great peoples. 

And there is more than 
that difficulty involved. The 
vast surplus properties of 
the army include, not food 
and clothing merely, whose 
sale will affect normal pro- 
duction, but great manufac- 
turing establishments also 
which should be restored to 
their former uses, great 
stores of machine tools, and 
all sorts of merchandise 
whit: must lie idle until 
peace and military policy 
are definitely determined. By 
the same token there can be 
no properly studied national 








in the explicit adoption of 
this provision, and there is 
no doubt in the mind of any 
authoritative student of in- 
ternational law that such 
matters as immigration, tar- 
iff and naturalization are 
incontestably domestic ques- 
tions, with which no inter- 


national body could deal 
without express authority 
to do so. 


The right of any sovereign 
state to withdraw had been 
taken for granted, but no 
objection was made to mak- 
ing it explicit. Indeed so soon 
as the views expressed at 
the White House conference 








budget until then. 

The nations that ratify the 
treaty, such as Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium and France, 


Berlin Kladderdatsch 


A German comment on the “claims” of small peoples. The 
Czechs are saying: “Herr President, Shakespeare speaks in his 
*Winter’s Tale’ of the coast of Bohemia. This coast Bohemia claims” 


were laid before the commis- 
sion it was at once conceded 
that it was best not to leave 
the answer to so important 
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a question to inference. No proposal was made to set up 
any tribunal to pass judgment upon the question whether 
a withdrawing nation had in fact fulfilled “all its interna- 
tional obligations and all its obligations under the Cove- 
nant.” It was recognized that that question must be left 
to be resolved by the conscience of the nation proposing to 
withdraw; and I must say that it did not seem to me worth 
while to propose that the article be made more explicit be- 
cause I know that the United States would never itself 
propose to withdraw from the League if its conscience 
was not entirely clear as to the fulfilment of its interna- 
tional obligations. It has never failed to fulfil them and 
never will. 

Article X is in no respect of doubtful meaning when 
read in the light of the Covenant as a whole. The Council 
of the League can only “advise upon’? the means by which 
the obligations of that great article are to be given effect 
to unless the United States is a party to the policy or 
action in question. Her own affirmative vote in the Council 
is necessary before any advice can be given, for a unani- 
mous vote of the Council is required. If she is a party the 
trouble is hers anyhow, and the unanimous vote of the 
Council is only advice in any case. Each Government is 
free to reject it if it please. . 

Nothing could have been made more clear to the confer- 
ence than the right of our Congress under our Constitution 
to exercize its independent judgment in all matters of peace 
and war. No attempt was made to question or limit that 
right. The United States will, indeed, undertake under 
Article X “to respect and preserve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all members of the League,” and that engage- 
ment constitutes a very grave and solemn moral obligation. 
But it is a moral, not a legal, obligation, and leaves our 
Congress absolutely free to put its own interpretation upon 
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it in all cases that call for action. It is binding in con- 
science only, not in law. 

Article X seems to me to constitute the very backbone 
of the whole Covenant. Without it the League would be 
hardly more than an influential debating society. 

It has several times been suggested, in public debate and 
in private conference, that interpretations of the sense in 
which the United States accepts the engagements of the 
Covenant should be embodied in the instrument of ratifica- 
tion. There can be no reasonable objection to such inter- 
pretations accompanying the act of ratification provided 
they do not form a part of the formal ratification itself. 
Most of the interpretations which have been suggested to 
me embody what seems to me the plain meaning of the 
instrument itself. 

But if such interpretations should constitute a part of 
the formal resolution of ratification long delays would be 
the inevitable consequence, inasmuch as all the many Gov- 
ernments concerned would have to accept, in effect, the 
language of the Senate as the language of the treaty be- 
fore ratification would be complete. The assent of the Ger- 
man Assembly at Weimar would have to be obtained, among 
the rest, and I must frankly say that I could only with the 
greatest reluctance approach that assembly for permission 
to read the treaty as we understand it, and as those who 
framed it quite certainly understood. If the United States 
were to qualify the document in any way, moreover, I am 
confident from what I know of the many conferences and 
debates which accompanied the formulation of the treaty 
that our example would immediately be followed in many 
quarters, in some instances with very serious reservations, 
and that the meaning and operative force of the treaty 
would presently be clouded from one end of its clauses to 
the other. 


Congressional Opinion on Mexico 


the United States “may be forced to adopt a rad- 

ical change in its policy with regard to Mexico” 
if Americans in that country are not afforded adequate 
protection has had the surprizing effect of stilling all 
open discussion of the Mexican problem in the Senate 
and the House. For the moment Congress is holding its 
breath and awaiting developments. 

Long before the American communication to Car- 
ranza became public Congress had hints that a radical 
change in policy was impending. Members were told 
several weeks ago that Chief of Staff March had in- 
formed his division chiefs that the next incursion of 
Mexicans across the border would be followed by a 
punitive expedition on a large scale. This information 
was not taken very seriously at the time and Congress 
went ahead with its plans for taking the molding of 
the Mexican policy out of the hands of the President. 

The House got fairly started with an investigation 
of Mexican-American relations, but when Republican 
leaders learned that Under Secretary of State Polk 
had said a full exploration of the Mexican tangle might 
force unpleasant results for both countries, the inves- 
tigation was unceremoniously taken away from the 
House and given to a special committee of the Senate. 
It is interesting in this connection that the first Amer- 
ican warning to Carranza was delivered on July 22, 
the day Ambassador Fletcher took the stand before the 
House investigating committee. The personnel of the 
Senate committee, appointed by Senator Lodge, with 
Senator Fall of New Mexico as its chairman, left no 
doubt: that its inquiry would be thoro. However, the 
Senate committee has not yet got down to work. 

Congress is waiting on President Wilson. No one of 
its members pretends to know what course he will 
order. Secretary Lansing has said there is no thought 


Te unexpectedly stern warning to Carranza that 


of armed intervention; that the people would not coun- 
tenance such a movement, but Congress has found the 
Secretary on other occasions to be badly informed. 
What Congress seems to expect, and would incline to 
approve, is an experiment in economic pressure against 
the Carranza Government. 

For the first time the representatives in Washington 
of the various factions opposing Carranza appear to 
be in substantial agreement. None wants armed inter- 
vention. They agree that if the United States would 
withdraw recognition from Carranza and halt the 
equipment of supplies for his forces, a combination of 
revolutionists could be effected that would quickly dis- 
pose of his government as a factor in the Mexican 
situation. These gentlemen have been very active in 
Washington, particularly in the lobbies of Congress. 

The State Department holds, however, that Carranza 
is the strongest leader in Mexico today, and says it 
knows no other to whom recognition could be profitably 
transferred. It is pointed out, in addition, that with- 
drawal of recognition from Carranza, if followed by 
no positive action, would place Americans in Mexico 
in a still more precarious position. 

Congress is disinclined to accept the theory that the 
threatened radical change in policy is due to outrages 
against Americans. It leans to the belief that it is 
caused by pressure from European governments. 
Whatever the cause, Congress welcomes the new atti- 
tude of the Administration and for the present will 
make no serious attempt to interfere with the working 
out of its policy. 

There are at present sixty thousand American troops 
within a day’s travel of the border and additional 
thousands could be rushed there on short notice. A 
majority of both houses agrees with Mr. Lansing that 
the people would not approve an attempt to police 
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Mexico with American troops, but it is no secret that 
Mexico is at the back of the minds of members of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee as they consider 
legislation for the reorganization of the army. Army 
officers have told the committee the War Department 
during the last two years has made detailed maps of 
all parts of Mexico and has all the information that 
would be needed in a military campaign. These officers 
seem also to be thinking of Mexico as they argue for a 
large standing army. 

Little more than a month ago Congress blithely cut 
War Department estimates for an army of 500,000 for 
the fiscal year 1920 down to 225,000 men. Now, how- 
ever, the Senate Military Affairs Committee is seri- 
ously considering a new War Department estimate for 
a permanent standing army of 576,000 officers and men. 
This estimate will be cut, but not so radically unless 
there is a mandate from the people. 

The accompanying proposal of the War Department 
for the establishment of a system of universal military 
training in the United States has aroused so little dis- 
cussion anywhere that it is difficult to judge how Con- 
gress will line up. The General Staff program calls for 
the expenditure of $900,000,000 for military activities 
annually. It proposes that all of the 650,000 physically 
fit Americans who become nineteen years of age each 
year shall be given three months of compulsory military 
service. 

The Kahn-Chamberlain bill, which has been before 
Congress for more than a year without being given 
consideration, would give six months’ training at the 
age of eighteen. By providing a very much smaller 
standing army, upon peace instead of war pay, this 
bill would require an outlay of $200,000,000 annually, 
as against the War Department estimate of $900.- 
000,000. These figures compare with total expenditures 
on the military establishment for the two years prior 
to the war of $240,000,000. 

General March admitted that a large number of army 
officers favor the Kahn-Chamberlain system, but he 
believed it to be “un-American” and “undemocratic.” 

“What is the difference?” asked Senator Freling- 
huysen. “Under your system, if war broke out, the 
trained men would be called out just the same, would 
they not?” 

“Not unless Congress said so,” General March re- 
plied with satisfaction. “That is the essence of the 
bill. It provides that if war breaks out the draft laws 
which have been used in this emergency shall be a part 
of the permanent law of the United States——” 

“That would automatically go into operation with 
the declaration of war?” asked Senator New. 

“Yes, by Congress. But it does not put into the power 
of the President or the chief of staff or any one else to 
call the men simply because they have passed thru this 
period of training, and send them to Mexico, to China 
or some other place.” 

The War Department scheme has been worked out 
to give military training with a minimum of hardship 
and inconvenience to the men trained, but there is 
serious doubt that it will receive the approval of Con- 
gress. The opinions of the men back from France will 
have great weight in deciding the issue. There is in 
the idea, also, something of a contradiction of the 
League of Nations idea. General March and other 
officers made it clear that their plans for the military 
protection of the country had been worked out without 
reference to the possible results of the League. 

“Now, General,” Senator Johnson of California said 
to General March, “what is the necessity at this par- 
ticular time for a permanent army of 576,000 men, 
with a system of military training annexed, that may 
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bring this army up to a total possibly of 2,000,000?” 

“Now you are bringing up a question which goes to 
the foundation of the whole thing,” said General 
March, welcoming an opportunity for this explanation. 
“If we want to go back to the condition of defenseless- 
ness which we found ourselves in when this war broke 
out, then there is no necessity for an increase in the 
strength of the army at all.” 

“The thought that presents itself to me,” the Sen- 
ator retorted, “is this: Does universal peace bring with 
it the necessity for universal training? I cannot quite 
fathom why at this particular time, when we are facing 
an era of universal peace, we should have an army 
many times larger than we have ever had in our his- 
tory before.” 

Senator Johnson paused, but the Chief of Staff was 
embarrassed and did not answer. 

“If you would rather not be examined on that I will 
pass the question. Shall I?” 

“Yes.” The General appeared greatly relieved. 

The attitude of “watchful waiting’ abandoned by 
the Administration with regard to Mexico, has been 
taken up by the Senate and applied in some degree to 
the peace treaty and the problem of the high cost of 
living. On the latter issue the Senate has now made it 
clear that it will do no more than it is compelled to do 
by the pressure of public opinion. The House, however, 
if left to itself, would enact some drastic legislation to 
bring prices down. 

President Wilson is believed by the League of Na- 
tions opposition in the Senate to have gained some 
advantage in the country through his frank discussion 


‘of the treaty with the Foreign Relations Committee. 


This very fact makes for further delay, for the op- 
position controls the time, and it is now bent on even- 
ing the score. R. M. B., Washington 


New German Constitution 


N August 20 President Ebert took the oath of 

office before the National Assembly at Weimar 

and Germany enters upon a new era as a consti- 
tutional republic. The term “empire” is retained as the 
national designation, for in German the word Reich 
means dominion in general without regard to form of 
government. The same usage is found to some extent 
in English. Thus it has become common to speak of 
“the British empire,” altho there is no British em- 
peror, and to refer to territorial expansion as “im- 
perialism” even when ‘carried on by a republic. The 
new state is to be an imperial republic, Reich-Republik, 
as distinguished from a Rat-Republik, or soviet republic 
of Russia or Hungary. 

















Press Illustrating 

Across mountain lands like these, contending armies must fight 
if trouble occurs between the Italians and the Yugoslavs on the 
Istrian Peninsula. The Italian armistice line just north of Fiume 
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international Film Service 


The congestion at Park Row and the Post Office, New York 
City, at the rush hour when two million strike-bound subway 
and elevated passengers struggled to board the surface lines 


The constitution begins by declaring the German 
empire a republican state with sovereignty based upon 
the people. All citizens of Germany are guaranteed com- 
plete freedom of speech and conscience. There is to be 
no state church and all religions are on an equal foot- 
ing. Every German has the right to express his opin- 
ions by written or spoken word, print or picture. There 
will be no censorship except for moving pictures and 
this only to suppress films objectionable for youth. All 
Germans, men and women, shall be equal béfore the 
law and have the same fundamental rights and duties. 
No more titles will be conferred except academic titles 
and those implying position. The old titles of nobility 
are to be considered only as part of the personal.name 
and do not constitute a claim for preferential treatment. 
Citizens have the right freely to form social, political 
and religious societies and organizations and to hold 
assemblies. Postal, telegraph and telephone secrecy is 
guaranteed. 

Marriage is declared to be the foundation of family 
life and the salvation of the nation, and it is therefore 
taken under the special protection of the constitution 
on the basis of equality of the sexes. It is the duty of 
the state to keep family life pure and healthy and to 
protect motherhood. Illegitimate children shall be placed 
under the same bodily, spiritual and social conditions 
as legitimate ones. All youths are to be protected 
against moral, spiritual or physical neglect. Education 
is free and compulsory for eight years and advanced 
instruction is required to the age of eighteen. Private 
schools can be run only with Government permission. 
All schools must make an effort to educate their stu- 
dents in the spirit of the German people and in the 
spirit of reconciliation with the peoples of the world. 
Instruction in constitutional government and manual 
labor is obligatory in all schools. 

Industries will be under control of councils in which 
employees as well as employers will have a voice. This 
provision reminds one of the Plumb plan in this coun- 
try or the Whitley plan in England. 

The President is to be elected by the people for a 
term of seven years subject to impeachment by the 
Reichstag. He has power to appoint a Chancellor and 
Ministry. The Reichstag, corresponding to our House 
of Representatives, is elected for four years. The Reichs- 
tag has power to alter the constitution by a two-thirds 
vote, The Imperial Council, like our Senate, represents 
the several states of the empire, every state having at 
least one vote. Additional votes are given to the states 
in proportion to the population, but no state can have 
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more than two-fifths of the total number of votes in 
the Council. Half of Prussia’s votes must come from 
provincial administrations. The aim of this is obviously 
to break up the predominance of the Prussian junkers. 
The colors of the empire are to be black, red and gold 
instead of black, red and white. The individual states 
have legislative power over loca] affairs, but the im- 
perial Government retains exclusive legislative rights 
over foreign affairs, colonies, citizenship, immigration, 
defense, coinage, customs, posts, telegraphs and long 
distance telephones, repopulation, motherhood, children, 
labor insurance, youth, health, protection to laborers 
and employees, confiscation, care of wounded soldiers 
and their relatives, socialization of national resources, 
economic undertakings, manufacture, distribution, price 
fixing, economic production, trade weights and meas- 
ures, the issuance of paper money, food, luxury, arti- 
cles of industry, mines, insurance, the mercantile ma- 
rine, control of lake and coast fisheries, railroads, 
automobile traffic, transportation by land, water and 
air, road construction and theaters. It will be seen from 
this that the German Government will be much more 
centralized than ours has grown to be. 


Striking Against a City 
Toe following table gives in one column the old 
hourly wages of New York subway employees, 
in the next the wages they are assured under the 
settlement, and the third the wages that will be paid 
if the men win their full demands from a board of 
arbitration: 


Old New Possible 
. wages wages wages 

Motormen ............. $.6214 $.78%4 $.93% 
Conductors ........ce00- 45 56% 67% 
a are aig dsgiahnwi Al 51% 61% 
TOWOTMIOM ccccicescvees 49 61% 73% 
Switchmen ........ Rebs 46 57% .69 
Platform men........... 35 43% 52% 


All the wages quoted are of men who have been long 
enough in the service of the company to receive the 
maximum compensation of their class. The regular 
hours are eight, but because of traffic conditions the 
time is usually longer, averaging nine hours, and often 
reaching ten. A motorman under the new wage sched- 
ule will receive $7.04 for a nine-hour day, and if the 25 
per cent additional is awarded by the arbitration board, 
$8.44, with time and a half for overtime, lifting his 
compensation to $8.75 for nine hours. 

Three years ago, when a strike was declared by the 
national organization of street railway employees, it 
was obeyed by only a minority of the company’s em- 
ployees. Whereupon the company was instrumental in 
organizing a brotherhood among the employees which 
it agreed collectively to bargain with. Provisions were 
inserted in the brotherhood’s constitution providing if 
any dispute arose which could not be settled by negotia- 
tion there should be resort to arbitration whose results 
men and company agreed to accept. The men went out 
without regard to this agreement and went back only 
when conceded a flat 25 per cent increase, with arbitra- 
tion to decide how much more, if anything, they were 
to receive up to a gross 50 per cent increase. 

The Interborough Company, which operates the 
greater part of the New York subways under a lease, 
is reported to be in grave financial difficulties. Its offi- 
cers declare that the new wages, unless there is a fare 
increase, means it must go into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, yet under the contract its bondholders and stock- 
holders are protected against ultimate loss. 

The city provides the subways and the company the 
equipment, but in the division of the earnings it is 
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declared that the company shall have the preference; 
that is to say, the city gets nothing on its huge invest- 
ment until the bondholders and shareholders get a re- 
turn on their investments. 

This of course means that any subway deficit be- 
comes ‘a charge against the city’s treasury. If there is 
not enough collected in fares to meet operating ex- 
penses and also to pay a return on the company’s in- 
vestment, then the city must pay out of taxpayers’ 
money the interest on the bonds sold to pay for con- 
struction. This sum is approximately $300,000,000. With 
no rental coming in from the operating company, the 
tax burden of the city will obviously greatly increase. 

The subway employees generally assumed that it 
was the company they were hitting because it was 
their employer, but the city’s authorities, altho saying 
little about the contents of the subway contracts, of 
course know where the burden will finally land. 


The Decomposition of Nitrogen 


T has been known for some years that the chemical 
| elements are not necessarily elemental but that the 

heavier atoms are made up of lighter ones. Ura- 
nium, the heaviest of the elements, was found to break 
down into another metal, radium, which in turn decom- 
posed into the metal lead and the gas helium. But this 
decomposition was spontaneous and no way was known 
to hasten or retard it. Now chemistry is not a mere 
observational science like astronomy. The chemist is 
not content to watch things happen; he wants to make 
things happen. So he has set himself, like his ancestor 
the alchemist, to devising some way of effecting the 
transmutation of the elements. . 

The late Sir William Ramsay of the University of 
London announced triumphantly that he had succeeded 
in getting sodium and lithium out of copper by the 
action of the radium rays, But Madame Curie, the dis- 
coverer of radium, repeated his experiments and failed 
to find any trace of these elements and was unkind 
enough to suggest that Professor Ramsay, who was 
an inveterate smoker, might have dropped some cigaret 
ashes into his crucible. 

But now Sir Ernest Rutherford, of Manchester, a 
more cautious experimenter, reports that he finds evi- 
dence of the extraction of hydrogen from nitrogen in 
some very ingenious experiments along a new line. It 
is now possible by electrical methods to trace the move- 
ments of individual atoms as they fly about in a gas 
and to observe the effect of their collisions. A radium 
atom as it decomposes throws off an atom of helium 
charged with positive electricity, the so-called alpha 
particle. This is moving with such speed that if it 
meets an atom of hydrogen in a head-on collision the 
hydrogen atom, being only one-fourth its weight, is 
driven back a certain distance. If a nitrogen atom is 
so struck it does not recoil so far because it is four- 
teen times heavier than hydrogen. 

Now Professor Rutherford finds that certain nitro- 
gen atoms hit by the alpha particles, are driven back 
as far as a hydrogen atom would be, and since he is 
sure that his nitrogen gas was pure and free from 
hydrogen on the start he concludes that the hydrogen 
must have been produced by the impact. That is, the 
nitrogen atom was so hard hit that one of the hydrogen 
atoms composing it was knocked out of its sphere of 
attraction. He surmises, therefore, that the nitrogen 
atom is composed of three atoms of helium and two 
atoms of hydrogen. Since the helium atom weighs four 
and the hydrogen atom weighs one, this would add up 
to fourteen, the atomic weight of nitrogen. If this is 


true we might write the symbol of nitrogen as He,H, 
instead of N. 
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The Royal Régime in Hungary 

RCHDUKE Joseph, who seized power in Hungary 
A a coup d’état last week, does not ask the 

throne for himself, but has assumed the title of 
Royal Prince Regent. Kaiser Karl still claims to be 
King of Hungary and, according to a Vienna dispatch, 
has written a letter to Archduke Joseph commission- 
ing him to act as regent until his return to resume 
the sovereignty. The commission from the exiled mon- 
arch to the Archduke is reported to read: “I confer 
upon you till my return all rights of palatine and chief 
of the house of Hapsburg, authorizing you to use these 
rights as seems good to you.” From this it would ap- 
pear that Kaiser Karl is determined to set the clock 
back fifty years, for the office of palatine, a palace offi- 
cial of the old Roman Empire, was abolished in Hun- 
gary after the revolution of 1848. The Archduke denies 
the authenticity of the letter. 

Three places in the new cabinet were reserved for 
representatives of the Socialists, workingmen and bour- 
geoisie, but they have declined to codperate with the 
new régime unless Archduke Joseph will renounce the 
regency. But the Archduke refuses to make any such 
promise. All the ministers are required to swear alle- 
giance to him as Royal Prince Regent until a constitu- 
tional government is appointed. His ministry consists 
of Clericals, Conservatives and Christian Socialists. 
This last is not socialistic at all in its economic pro- 
gram, but is a conservative party that has been chiefly 
distinguished by its anti-Semitism. 

Even the French, who favored or at least connived 


at the setting up of a reactionary government at Szege- 


din, which is in the Hungarian territory under their 
administration, appear to have become alarmed now 
that the movement has resulted in the restoration of 
the Hapsburg dynasty and the conquest of the country 
by Rumania. The French troops north of Szegedin at- 
tacked the flank of the Hungarian Soviet army at the 
same time as the Rumanians attacked it from the front. 
With this aid the Rumanians smashed thru the Soviet 
defenses on the River Theiss and, overrunning Hun- 
gary, surrounded the city of Budapest. All traffic was 
shut off and the Soviet Government starved into submis- 

















Graphic News Bureau 


The giant searchlight that is used by the airplane pathfinders 
who are flying between Hazelhurst Field, Long Island, and Seat- 
tle. This light is a new type of the “dishpan” model, of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 candle-power. Capable of throwing its shafts 
110 miles, it can “pick up” an aviator three miles in the air 
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sion. A temporary government was set up under Peidll, 
who is said to have been selected for this position by 
the French and British more than two weeks before. He 
had been a member of Bela Kun’s cabinet and so was 
fitted to effect the transition from the communistic to a 
republican régime. But he was speedily overthrown by 
the monarchists, who offered the dictatorship to Arch- 
duke Joseph. 

The Rumanian Government is accused of aiding in 
his accession to power, but has issued an official denial 
pointing out that the Archduke is violently hostile to- 
ward Rumanians and was the principal candidate for 
the Rumanian throne when there was talk of deposing 
King Ferdinand. 

The circumvention of the city by the Rumanians shut 
off the supply of milk and medicines, causing many 
deaths in the hospitals. The destitution was increased 
by the seizure of medical stores belonging to the Inter- 
national Hospital Committee. When the Rumanian 
troops occupied the suburbs they killed several hundred 
of the non-resisting population, including women. The 
four ruling powers at Paris are represented at the 
- Hungarian capital by four generals, but the Rumanian 
commander paid no attention to their remonstrances 
and refused even to allow them to communicate with 
their governments. But the Hoover relief commis- 
sion had installed an American telephone in their 
building, and thru: this General Gordon informed 
the Supreme Council of the Rumanian atrocities. The 
Supreme Council sent three telegrams, demanding that 
the Rumanians retire to the line fixed for them by the 
armistice and stop the confiscation of food, agricultural 
machinery, cattle and railroad equipment, and abstain 
from interference with the internal politics of Hun- 
gary. Captain Gregory, chief Allied Food Commissioner, 
declares that he will not send any more food into Hun- 
gary for the Rumanians to seize and that: “If the Ru- 
manians will not leave I am going home.” Hundreds of 
families are trying to get away, but the Rumanians are 
charging 5000 crowns (nominally $1000) for passports 
to leave the city. The Supreme Council of Paris de- 
clines to recognize the Archduke as regent. 

Bela Kun, the head of the Hungarian Soviet, escaped 
to Vienna, intending to go to the United States. The 
Supreme Council notified the Austrian Government that 
it will be held responsible for his delivery to an Allied 
tribunal for trial for the hangings and shootings that 
took place while he was in control. Communists who 
escaped to the woods are being rounded up by the mili- 
tary. Seven thousand have been arrested. 

Besides occupying the capital the Rumanians have ex- 
tended their military control to the western boundary 
of Hungary and have entered Temesvar, the capital of 
the Banat. On account of its value, strategic situa- 
tion and mixed population, the Banat has been one 
of the most difficult questions for the Peace Conference 
to settle. It was decided to divide it between Serbia 
and Rumania along lines of nationality as nearly as 
possible and in the meantime to have it garrisoned by 
French troops. But its occupation by the Rumanians 
upsets this plan. Mr. Polk, who replaces Secretary Lan- 
sing on the American delegation at Paris, has expressed 
his sympathy for the Yugoslavs in their protest against 
the invasion of their territory and the restoration of 
the Hapsburgs. The Czechoslovaks make the same com- 
plaint of the Rumanians. But until the peace treaty is 
confirmed the Paris conference is powerless to act ener- 
getically even if the Allies were agreed on the policy to 
be pursued. The Austrians also fear the restoration of 
the old dynasty. It is said that the young Archduke 
Otto, eldest son of Kaiser Karl, has been picked out to 
succeed his father on the Austrian throne. 
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A World Nerve Center 


[i= Red Cross Society is not going to rest on its 
laurels and sit back waiting for the next war or 
some other extensive calamity. Instead it is going 
to carry on a war of its own, a war against disease and 
ignorance or carelessness in the upbringing of children. 

The great idea in regard to this originated with Mr. 
Henry Pomeroy Davison, Chairman of the American 
Red Cross War Committee. Mr. Davison viewed the 
enormous and wonderfully efficient organization which 
war work has given the Red Cross—the hundreds of 
thousands of devoted men and women of highest type 
and attainments who in its ranks give their services 
free. He also considered bitter world need and he 
formed a tentative plan for continuation of Red Cross 
work internationally on a tremendous scale in peace 
time. 

Last winter he took this plan to the International 
Committee of the Red Cross at Geneva. The committee 
was interested and sympathetic, but as the war (tech- 
nically) had not yet ended, it feared that favorable 
action on its part might possibly be construed as un- 
neutral. But it agreed to call a world convention of 
Red Cross delegates to meet in Geneva and act upon 
the plan after the declaration of peace. 

Mr. Davison then went to Paris and presented his 
plan to Red Cross representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Japan and Italy. That was in February last. 
Here there was immediate cordial approval and prom- 
ise of codperation. Thereupon a conference of the 
world’s most distinguished medical scientists was 
called. It met last April in Cannes on the Riviera under 
the presidency of Professor Roux, the successor of 
Pasteur. The chairman of the executive committee was 
Dr. M. H. Welch of Johns Hopkins University. Mr. Da- 
vison presented his plan, which is to establish at Geneva 
a permanent working organization of experts who will 
keep in touch with developments thruout the world in 
the various lines in which the Red Cross is interested. 

This will be a world nerve center. Medical scientists 
everywhere will report to it their discoveries, either in 
research or practice, and it in turn will report to its 
branches all about new discoveries in medicine, and new 
and improved methods of practice. As Mr. Davison said 
to the Cannes Conference, “We offer you the forum of 
the world.” 

Supposing a new and valuable serum is discovered, 
it will be immediately reported to headquarters at 
Geneva, with directions as to how to make and use it. 
This information will be spread thruout all civilization 
and as far beyond it as the newly organized Red Cross 
will be able to reach. 

The name of the new international organization is 
the League of Red Cross Societies. It is expected that 
eventually it will be linked up with all Red Cross organ- 
izations in the world. It is controlled by a Board of 
Governors, of which Mr. Davison is chairman. Under 
the chairman is the director general, Sir David Hen- 
derson, formerly of the British army. The general med- 
ical director is Dr. Richard P. Strong of Harvard. He 
is also head of the Medical Bureau. There are Bureaux 
of Development and Relief with Mr. Frank W. Persons, 
head of the Development Bureau, and the chief of the 
Relief Bureau still unchosen. 

The Development Bureau will devote itself to Red 
Cross propaganda. It will break new ground for the 
society, organizing branches or helping those who wish 
to organize, stimulating existing branches and helping 
to keep them up to highest efficiency. On invitation ex- 
perts will be sent from Geneva to aid in forming chap- 
ters of the Red Cross and in getting members. 
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Said Mr. Davison: “The object is to awaken in a 
country a sense of obligation to fellow men. When I 
say this, I am thinking particularly of South America, 
Africa, the Far East, the Near East—those places 
where the Red Cross has not yet penetrated, or where 
it is still weak. 

“The Red Cross, as a general rule, will not under- 
take to do the work itself, but will aid and inform and 
stimulate those whose work it is, health boards, for 
instance. India, by reason of the world war, lost one 
hundred thousand lives in four and a half years. By 
reason of influenza in fourteen months she lost six 
million lives. It is to fight such things as that we are 
organized. Supposing the medical men of India, in view 
of the influenza, had been able to telegraph to Geneva, 
and in an hour or two to obtain the best information 
about influenza and how best to fight it. Influenza could 
have been stamped out soon after its inception. Yes, I 
believe we will able to extirpate many diseases, perhaps 
including the plague. 

“As to financing the new Red Cross development, we 
expect that each locality will prove able to provide for 
itself.” 


The Automatic Price Stop 


HE newspapers the other day carried an item 
[nit said that the government of Australia, in 

view of Australia’s decline in gold production, 
has decided to pay bonuses to gold prospectors and 
producers. 

Australia is raging against high prices even as 
America is raging, yet she proposes to boost them 
more by getting more gold into circulation, or as a 
basis for further currency issues and credit creations. 

Sixty years ago the world’s gold product was six 
million ounces annually. Then it dropped to five million 
ounces and in a decade—1871-1880—it fell slightly 
below this figure. It remained about the same until the 
late 80’s, when it came back to six million ounces. 

Between 1860 and 1890, while gold showed no in- 
crease in the rate of production, there was an enor- 
mous expansion of business. Prices fell—that is to say, 
an ounce of gold was exchangeable for more goods 
than before and the labor cost of an ounce of gold be- 
came less. New mines were constantly opened, and 
economists have long regarded the relatively small out- 
put of gold as one of the principal factors for the fall 
in prices. 

During the 90’s gold production mounted, and the 
decade closed with ten million ounces produced in 1900. 
Between 1900 and 1910, there was an even greater in- 
crease, the total production becoming in excess of 
twenty million ounces and continuing above this level 
until the outbreak of the war. As the preceding period 
was marked by falling prices, so from 1896 onward 
prices, under the operation of the same quantitative 
law, went upward, Little doubt is entertained by ex- 
perts that prices would have gone up even though the 
war had not occurred. The movement upward began 
prior to 1914, as was shown by the index tables of 
various price bureaus. The war, however, by diminish- 
ing the general production of goods, while not halting 
gold production, was of course a strong factor making 
for price acceleration. 

But the new wage scale makes it more costly to mine 
an ounce of gold now than a short time ago. A mine 
owner can work $2 a ton ore with $2 a day labor, but 
he cannot do so with $4 labor. Consequently increased 
labor costs tend to diminish gold production and this 
in turn to diminish prices. A falling off in gold mining 
is reported from various parts of the world. Many 
mines with low grade ore are shutting down. 
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Breaking the heart of the world 


Thus there is an automatic stop on the rise of prices. 
The cost of the product of low grade mines, under 
familiar Ricardian laws, determines the purchasing 
power of the whole product, and what it costs to mine 
an ounce of gold under the least favorable circum- 
stances tends to fix wages for equivalent work in other 
industries. 

The automatic stop of course shows its effect slowly. 
The gold stock of the world for money and credit uses 
is now approximately ten billion dollars. The annual 
subtraction by the arts is something less than seventy . 
million dollars, and it will take time for an expansion 
of business to absorb the new gold supplies even tho 
the product of the yellow metal becomes less, 

If the supreme business of the hour is to bring 
prices down its achievement would be greatly assisted 
by levying an international tax, everywhere applicable, 
on gold production. Stop additions to the gold supply 
and before long an ounce of gold would buy more than 
now—that is, general prices would be lower. But in- 
stead of discouraging gold production, Australia pro- 
poses to encourage it. It would thus appear that the 
bankruptcy of statesmanship is not confined to our 
side of the world and that ends sought for with great 
eagerness are defeated by the use of methods calculated 
to produce a contrary result. 


Price Fixing in Other Days 


HE following are not the words of a present day 

newspaper, nor of a Washington publicist attack- 

ing the cold storage plants or the beef trust, but 
are drawn from an edict of the Emperor Diocletian, 
used in 301 A. D.: 

“For if the raging avarice, without regard for man- 
kind, increases and develops by leaps and bounds, in- 
asmuch as there is only seen a mad desire without 
control to pay no heed to the needs of the many, it 
seems good to us, who are the fathers of the people, 
that justice intervene to settle matters impartially. 
Who is of so hardened a heart and so untouched by a 
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feeling for humanity that he can be unaware that in 
the sale of wares which are exchanged in the market 
an exorbitant tendency in prices has spread to such 
an extent that the unbridled desire of plundering is 
held in check neither by abundance nor by seasons of 
plenty? It is our pleasure, therefore, that those prices 
which the subjoined written summary specifies be held 
in observance thruout all our domain, that all may 
know that license to go above the same has been cut 
off. It is our pleasure that if any man shall have boldly 
come into conflict with this forma] statute he shall put 
his life in peril.” 

So Diocletian fixed the price of wheat 33.6 cents a 
bushel, of beef at 4.9 cents a pound, of pork at 7.3 
cents, of butter at 9.8 cents. Coincidentally he fixed the 
wages of unskilled labor at 15 cents a day and of 
skilled artisans at 30 cents. To secure the 6 bushels of 
wheat a person consumes in a year it was necessary 
for a laborer to work thirteen days of twelve hours, 
whereas now the laborer can buy six bushels of wheat 
with the wages, at $3 per day, of four and one-half 
days of eight hours. 

Soon after the capture of New York from the Dutch, 
Sir Andrew Andros, the first British governor, fixed 
the price of wheat at $1.25 a bushel, with other food- 
stuffs in proportion. But times were hard and the food 
controller strongly recommended Dauphing soup. This 
consisted of ten pounds of meal and some suet and salt. 
It was said this “will be abundantly sufficient for feed- 
ing sixty persons three meals a day” at a cost of about 
2 cents each. 

During the British occupation of New York in Revo- 
lutionary days, the method was to sell in wholesale lots 
at public auction, to issue revocable licenses to retailers. 
The best flour then sold for $14 a barrel, bacon at 32 
cents a pound, and beef at 18 cents a pound—approxi- 
mately the wholesale prices of today. But wages were 
then less than fifty cents a day. 

During the Civil War, wheat, though no prices were 
fixed, was about $1.50 per bushel, rice 81% cents a 
pound, sugar 141% cents, coal $8 a ton, but meats, but- 
ter, eggs, potatoes were much lower than now. Wages 
-were $1.00 to $1.25 a day for men, $8 a month for 
house workers. How our grandfathers succeeded in 
making their wages meet the then prices seems a 
miracle now. 

In France, in Germany, in England price-fixing un- 
der the most terrific penalties has been tried and has 
invariably failed. When the level fixed was low gar- 
deners refused to produce and scarcity was intensified ; 
when the level fixed was high, production was so stimu- 
lated that soon surplus outran demand. Actual prices 
fell to non-remunerative levels and there was a great 
depression of the agricultural industry, and, thru it, to 
all other industries. In 1793 France passed “The Law 
Maximum” and the guillotine was used on profiteers, 
but revolutionary democracy was no more able to con- 
trol prices than was an all-powerful Roman emperor. 
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Farm Life and Labor 


O hear some farmers talking, agriculture not only 

“is not what it used to be” as a livelihood (it 

never was) but has positively become a hobby on 
which a wealthy man of leisure may spend a good part 
of his fortune if he feels so inclined. On the one hand, 
there is all the fuss about the high cost of living, so 
that a man cannot let himself be seen in town in a 
decent suit of clothes without being accused of prof- 
iteering; on the other are a more and more obstrep- 
erous supply of labor, more costly and less reliable 
transportation—which he blames on the Government— 
more taxes, and, to crown it all, “since the womanfolk 
put their heads together at them Red Cross sewing 
meetings,” the growing discontent among wives and 
daughters. Maybe it was the suffrage campaigns (in 
the eastern states), maybe the canning clubs and the 
soldiers’ entertainment committees, and the various war 
service meetings, but “industrial unrest” has raised its 
head among the farm women, and the old men go 
around, wondering what will come next. 

What will come next is the woman county agent; in 
fact, she has already arrived, but in such small num- 
bers that her influence has not been widely felt as yet. 
Home Demonstration Agent, she is called in some 
states. It is her business to find out why farm women 
are dissatisfied; ‘why the girls do not wish to stay on 
the farms—and having discovered the causes of unrest, 
to help remedy them. Uncle Sam himself has between 
1500 and 2000 of these helpers, agents of the States 
Relations Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and every year an increasing number of 
states are employing them. Their principal task is that 
of relieving the sometimes unending drudgery of the 
farm woman. To that end the demonstrator must know 
and do many different things. It is not enough to teach 
women how to minimize their labor or how to econ- 
omize; often they must be taught what they have never 
before had a chance to learn: how to use their leisure 
time and their savings so as to get real enjoyment out 
of life. 

That this is a pretty big order may be gleaned from 
the “curriculum” of one of these home demonstrators 
in a western state, who in her district holds small 
classes and also teaches women individually in their 
homes: dietetics—knowing how to grow food does not 
necessarily imply a knowledge of how to feed the fam- 
ily—baking, canning, washing the baby, first aid, cheese 
making, care of chickens, dressmaking, millinery, ac- 
count keeping. That is not all. The efficient demonstra- 
tor is a community organizer. She gets the women of 
a community together and shows them how to run 
thrift clubs; how to codperate with the Red Cross or 
other welfare agencies; she discusses with them how 
best to make count their collections in aid of foreign 
war relief or how to get what is coming to them from 
war risk insurance. Some of them have gone further. 
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The “K-14,” one of the latest models of the British submarine, shows startling changes in line, including a high forward deck 
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Press Illustrating 


Leslie Bunyan, who won the 100-yard breast stroke swim- 
ming race at Brighton Beach, handicap eleven’ seconds 


They have induced women to set up community laun- 
dries, drying plants and canneries in the village. Some- 
times, finding themselves in a community of foreign- 
born, they have set to work starting classes in English 
and in citizenship. 

The home demonstration agents have been pioneers. 
A number of other organizations have begun to follow 
in their steps. The Red Cross announces a special peace- 
time program for 2900 Home Service sections in places 
with a population under 8000. Wide-flung schemes of 
social betterment in the villages and small towns have 
failed in the past because usually they were worked out 
by city people and did not quite fit the needs. This time 
that mistake is avoided. Prof. E. L. Morgan, of the 
Massachusetts College of Agriculture, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Red Cross Bureau of Rural 
Organization. He will make the local community the 
starting point and, before doing anything for it from 
headquarters, see what under encouragement it will 
do for itself. Where there are county agencies, these 
will be called in to help. In some cases county councils 
of social agencies and community clubs will be estab- 
lished. In some, conferences will be ‘held for the pur- 
pose of forming new organizations. 

War Camp Community Service, now Community 
Service, Inc., also has its rural program. This is con- 
cerned with the social rather than with the individual 
needs of country .folks and endeavors to create among 
them a real community spirit, made manifest in socia- 
bility, in organized recreation—for mothers and fathers 
as well as for the young—and in all sorts of codperative 
enterprize. Finally, the churches have grasped the need 
of helping to dispel the gloom that too often hangs over 
farming communities, where neighbors live estranged 
from each other and far from the stimulating influences 
of the larger centers. The first big item in the program 
of the Interchurch World Movement is a rural survey, 
just started under the direction of Rev. Edmund de S. 
Brunner, executive secretary of the Church and Coun- 
try Life Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and Rev. Herman N. Morse, of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions. 

Already reports from Indiana and other states tell 
of a great improvement in the outlook of farm boys 
due to the improvement of rural education and to club 
work among children. It is now among the women and 
girls that social effort, aided by state and Federal Gov- 
ernment, is trying to raise fresh hopes for that happy 


country life which is the foundation of the national 
well-being. 
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A Codperative College 


A \HERE have been all sorts of codperative enter- 
prizes in higher education; but the first enterprize 
in the higher education of codperators is the in- 

stitution recently planned by the British Codperative 

Congress at Carlisle. Codperators in the United States 

are much interested in this development. In true Amer- 

ican fashion they have gone ahead, in one place creating 

a chain of small stores, in another concentrating on 

some productive effort, such as a bakery—but rarely 

laying that broad educational foundation to economic 
advancement which is characteristic of the more thoro 
popular movements in Great Britain. The result has 
been more haste but less achievement. At Holyoake 

House—named after the famous Rochdale pioneer—in 

Manchester, England, the Coéperative Union has for 

many years carried on a widespread educational work; 

and it is this which is now maturing into a regular 
college, to be built somewhere in the Midlands, with all 
the facilities of such an institution. 

Professor Fred Hall, Adviser of Studies to the Union, 
the chief sponsor and probably first president of the 
college, came into the movement thru the channel of 
university extension work. He himself has started life 
in a humble capacity in the cotton industry and mar- 
ried a granddaughter of one of the original twenty- 
eight Rochdale Pioneers. He it is who in recent years 
has trained hundreds of managers and clerks of the 
coéperative stores thruout the country, an undertaking 
which made possible the remarkable expansion of the 
system during the war. He also has for long been one 
of the chief inspirers of the educational movement 
among the rank and file of members of the local co- 
operatives, usually men and women with only the most 
elementary school education. 

The college is intended for two classes of students: 
those seeking to fit themselves for responsible positions 
in the movement and those who wish to further co- 
operation as a matter of principle, tho themselves not 
vocationally connected with it. Many earnest men, in- 
cluding social workers, desire to prepare themselves 
for effective missionary and educational work along 
that line. There have been many summer schools for 
both classes of students, institutes, as they would be 
called here, and the experience gained in their develop- 
ment will be used for the larger task. Asked by an in- 
terviewer whether the early pioneers were not unedu- 
cated men, Dr. Hall admitted the fact but added that 
they were thinkers, and that there were many in the 
movement today of similar capacity but in need of 
training to command the more complicated machinery 
of modern coédperative training. Special short courses 
will be arranged to meet the needs of men and women 
of brains and enthusiasm in every grade; managers, 
secretaries, members of boards, clerks, laborers, leaders 
of women’s classes and others. Some of the most suc- 
cessful practical men in factory and store will be en- 
listed as teachers; but also those who can imbue these 
somewhat mixed groups of students with the principles 
and philosophy of codperation. 


British Control Over Persia 


[= negotiations that have been secretly carried 
on for the last nine months by the British in 
Persia have resulted in a treaty by. which 
Great Britain assumes the task of upbuilding and 
maintaining the Persian State. A Persian army is to 
be organized and trained by British officers. The treas- 
ury will be under the control of a British financial ad- 
viser and will receive on the start a British loan of 
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$10,000,000 at 7 per cent secured by the customs. Great 
Britain will support Persia’s claims to compensation 
for material damages from other belligerents during 
the war and to rectifications of her frontier. This means 
doubtless that when the peace treaty with Turkey 
comes up for settlement Great Britain will put in a 
claim in Persia’s behalf for indemnities for the raids 
of the Turks and Kurds into the province of Azerbaijan 
and, since Turkey is bankrupt, such claims may be 
settled by the annexation to Persia of Turkish terri- 
tory to the west. Possibly also the old Persian claims 
to Turkestan may be supported and so the Trans-Caspian 
region belonging to the old Russian empire may pass 
into British control. This region was occupied since 
the armistice by British troops from India, who drove 
out the Bolsheviki, and the late Ameer of Afghanistan 
was negotiating with the Khans of Turkestan for some 
sort of a coalition. This was said to have been favored 
by the British, but the Ameer was assassinated, and 
his son, who succeeded him, declared hostilities 
against the British. His attempt to invade India thru 
Khyber Pass was checked and he was forced to make 
peace, but he is not likely to prove so amenable to 
British influence as his father was. 

Since Persia forms the connecting link—or bars the 
way, according as one looks at it—between the Occident 
and Orient by the land route it has been from the 
earliest times a scene of contention between expanding 
powers. At the opening of the present century the 
contestants for the control of Persia were Russia, Ger- 
many and England. Russia was trying to break thru 
from the north to a port on the Persian Gulf. Germany 
was trying to run a railroad from Constantinople to 
India by way of Bagdad. England was trying to pre- 
vent both because either would interfere with her pas- 
sage to India. In the face of the German menace the 
two hereditary enemies joined hands. By the treaty of 
1907 Russia and Great Britain agreed to divide Persia 
into “spheres of influence” and to support each other 
in maintaining economic and political control in their 
respective spheres against any third power. The Per- 
sian people made one last desperate effort to regain 
their independence and invited an American financial 
expert, Morgan Shuster, to take charge of the treasury. 
He made such good progress toward putting the coun- 
try on a sound financial basis as to alarm the Russians, 
who forced his removal, and the British, being bound 
by their treaty, were obliged to support the Russians. 
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The Ameer of Afghanistan, altho friendly to the 
British and receiving a heavy subsidy from them, was 
offended by the treaty of 1907 because it placed his 
country completely in the power of the British when- 
ever they chose to foreclose on it. He was still further 
alienated ten years later when he learned that Russia 
was bargaining with England for a slice of Afghan 
territory. The Ameer held, not unnaturally, that the 
independence and integrity of his kingdom should not 
be so disposed of by secret negotiations of other powers 
without at least consulting him. 

By the Anglo-Russian agreement Russia was to have 
exclusive control of the northern part of Persia in- 
cluding the capital, Teheran. Great Britain was to have 
Persian Baluchistan in the southeastern corner and be- 
tween these spheres of influence was a “neutral zone.” 
This zone included the head of the Persian Gulf, which 
was the chief point in dispute, so it appeared on the 
face of it that the treaty did not settle the old quarrel. 
But the formal document seems to have been supple- 
mented by an informal understanding according to 
which the neutral zone was to be regarded as really 
British. In accordance with this understanding the 
British Government a few months before the war 
bought a controlling interest in the Anglo-Persian oil 
company with fields north of the Persian Gulf in order 
to supply the navy with fuel oil in the impending con- 
flict. As soon as the war removed the reason for secrecy 
the Russian and British forces occupied their respective 
spheres; the British with no objection from Russia tak- 
ing over the neutral strip. 

Now the defeat of Germany and the collapse of Rus- 
sia has left Great Britain without a rival in this field 
and she has naturally taken advantage of the opportu- 
nity to extend her control over the whole country and 
even beyond. No doubt the British administration will 
prove as profitable for Persia as it has in Egypt, Ma- 
laysia and India. It will at any rate be preferable to 
the former alternatives, Russian or German rule, and 
the Persians have shown no capacity for self-govern- 
ment for many centuries. But the French are resenting 
the action of the British in thus secretly securing con- 
trol of this large and important region while the con- 
ference is in session and before the League of Nations 
is established. If the Covenant had been ratified France 
might invoke Article X to protect Persia against “ex- 
ternal aggression.” Persia has been invited to join the 
League of Nations, but that is not yet started. 
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THE LOCATION OF YAP 


In his conference with the Senators, President Wilson alluded to the possible assignment of Yap to the United States as a cable 
station. This tiny island is ten degrees north of the equator and therefore within Japan’s sphere of influence according to the 
secret treaty. As may be seen from the map it is the junction of the old German cable line, the Deutsch-Niederlandische 
Telegraphen-Gesellschaft, connecting American Guam with Menado in the Dutch Celebes and with British Shanghai in China 














The Futility of Reservations 
An Editorial 
By Hamilton Holt 


HE Treaty of Peace with Germany has now been 

before the Senate long enough to make it jper- 

fectly clear that the Republican opposition will 

crystallize around five points, namely, Amer- 
ica’s right to withdraw on two years’ notice (Article 
I), the guarantee against external aggression (Article 
X), the determination of what are domestic questions 
(Article XV), the definition of the Monroe Doctrine 
(Article XXI), and the return of Shantung to China 
(Articles CLVI to CLVIII). It now looks as tho all the 
rest of the 440 articles of the treaty will be accepted 
without changing the dotting of an “i” or the crossing 
of a “t.” For this the American people should be truly 
thankful. 

Still, the Senate should go very slow before making 
any amendments or reservations whatsoever. For once 
the United States begins to make alterations in the 
treaty, then all the other nations, big and little, will feel 
free to follow our example. Old complaints will be 
brought up again for settlement, new issues will be 
thrown into the arena, and the whole work of the Peace 
Conference may have to be done all over again. 

It is of course the right and duty of the Senate scru- 
pulously to examine any treaty proposed by the execu- 
tive and to withhold its consent if the interests of the 
United States are not properly safeguarded. But with 
the world ferment already at our very doors, aside from 
motives of general expediency the Senate should ratify 
the seven articles in question solely on their merits. 

Let us take them up in order. The last paragraph of 
Article I reads: 


Any member of the League may, after two years’ notice 
of its intention to do so, withdraw from the League pro- 
vided all its obligations under the Covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 


This paragraph was not in the preliminary draft of 
the Covenant, but was put in solely to meet objections 
from America. But Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes and others 
still think the rights of the United States are not suf- 
ficiently safeguarded. For, they say, suppose some other 
member of the League thinks our obligations are not 
fulfilled, the question must then be taken to the Council 
and, if the Council decides against us, we would be held 
indefinitely a member of the League. 

I have reason to know that this is not the construc- 
tion put upon the paragraph by the framers of the Cov- 
enant. Mr. David Hunter Miller, for instance, the very 
able American Technical Delegate, who was present at 
all the meetings when the Covenant was being consid- 
ered, has elucidated this point in a bit of close reasoning 
that is such a fine example of the lawyer’s art that I 
(uote it at length: 


The matter may be looked at from two points of view— 
the general spirit and purpose of the Covenant and the 
precise language of the paragraph itself. 

By Article XXVI no member of the League can be com- 
pelled to accept any amendment to the Covenant, however 
slight. Upon its dissent therefrom it ceases to be a mem- 
ber of the League. Still more significant is the last para- 
graph of Article XVI. This provides for the expulsion of 
a member of the League by the unanimous vote of all 
other members represented on the council. The ground for 
expulsion is the violation of “any covenant of the League.” 

This provision obviously has intimate connection with 
the withdrawal clause. Given an absolute right of with- 
drawal on two years’ notice without more it might have 


been contended that expulsion would not be possible dur- 
ing the two-year period. But coupled with the explicit 
promise on the part of the withdrawing member to fulfil 
its engagements during the two-year period it is quite clear 
that the thought expressed by the Covenant as a whole is 
that a hostile member shall not be permitted to remain 
a member, and an unwilling member shall not be required 
to remain. 

A technical examination of the precise language of the 
paragraph of Article I leads to the same conclusion. The 
first words of the paragraph admittedly give complete right 
of withdrawal. “Any member of the League may after 
two years’ notice . . . withdraw from the League.” Any 
qualification or limitation of this right of withdrawal must 
be sought in the following words: 

“Provided, That all its international obligations and all 
its obligations under this Covenant shall have been fulfilled 
at the time of its withdrawal.” 

These words are not to be construed to qualify the right 
of withdrawal but rather to introduce an obligation con- 
tinuing until the withdrawal itself. The final words, “at 
the time of its withdrawal,” show that the obligation is 
limited to the period of membership and has either been 
fulfilled or breached at the time of withdrawal. Obviously 
any limitation of the right of withdrawal would have to 
be in the nature of a condition precedent, which if not ful- 
filled, would prevent the withdrawal from occurring. An 
instance of such a condition precedent is the notice, which 
must be given two years in advance. This language which 
has been quoted (while in the form of a proviso) assumes 
withdrawal to have been completed by speaking of the 
withdrawal as a fact—in other words, the very language 
which is supposed to show a limitation of the right of 
withdrawal, conclusively shows that no limitation is in- 
tended. 


But even assuming Mr. Miller has not proved his 
point, it is difficult, if not impossible, to think of a con- 
crete case, wherein the failure of the United States to 
live up to its international agreements will be a matter 
of such import as to “affect the peace of the world.” 
But even if it did the Council would have to decide 
unanimously against us in order to have the matter 
give us the slightest concern. The question is largely 
academic. 

The next article that the Senate objects to is the 
famous Article X. It reads as follows: 

The members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political independence of all members 
of the League. In case of any such aggression or in case 
of any threat or danger of such aggression the Council 


shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall 
be fulfilled. 


Two groups of senators oppose this article. The first 
would be satisfied with a mild reservation. The second 
would eliminate the article altogether. The first wants 
it made perfectly clear that Congress alone has the 
power of declaring war under the article. Of course, it 
is perfectly obvious that the Council does not “com- 
mand” but only “proposes” the action to be taken in 


‘ease war threatens. This is a difference that any woman 


can understand, if not a senator. But the objectors say 
that a contingency might arise when the only way that 
a League member’s integrity or independence could be 
guaranteed would be by force of arms, and then the 
Senate would be morally bound to declare war. This, 
senators claim, would limit their constitutional rights. 
Like the objection to Article I, this is largely aca- 
demic, for Congress will decide anyway when we go 
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to war under Article X and the moral obligations will 
have practically the same weight whether implied or 
not. 

The second group of senators who favor the elimina- 
tion of the article entirely would not only thus send the 
treaty back to the Peace Conference but would actually 
legalize wars of aggression. If, after losing 7,450,000 
men in this war, the nations are not yet ready to stop 
all future wars of aggression, what object lesson will 
teach them to do so? Without Article X international 
law will remain as it was before the Great War, no fur- 
ther advanced than private law of the twelfth century 
when it was perfectly legal for any man by private 
warfare to redress his wrongs. Article X, in fact, is the 
soul of the Covenant. It is the chief protection of the 
small nations against the cupidity and selfishness of 
the great ones. If our Senate eliminates it, the small 
nations will doubtless refuse to accept the amendment, 
and the work of the whole Peace Conference may be 
deadlocked. 

The next article to which the Senate objects is No. 
XV. The eighth paragraph of that article reads: 

If a dispute between the parties is claimed by one of 
them and is found by the Council to arise out of a matter 
which by international law is solely within the domestic 
jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so report and 
shall make no recommendations as to its settlement. 

It is objected that this permits the Council instead 
of the nation concerned to decide what are internal 
questions. The answer is that every other nation that 


enters the League is just as anxious as we are to have. 


its domestic questions reserved for it own determina- 
tion. If we believed that all the other nations represent- 
ed on the Council would unanimously decide that our 
tariff or immigration laws were subject to the control 
of the League, we could only do so on the theory that 
they would do unto us as they would not like to be done 
by, and that implies such bad faith on their part. And 
if we really believed that we ought not enter any league 
of which they are members. It is quite inconceivable 
that we have anything to fear from this article. The 
other nations will never try to manage our domestic 
affairs by virtue of it. 

The final article of the Covenant to which objection 
is made is No. XXI. It reads as follows: 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace. 

This, like the withdrawal clause and the determina- 
tion of the domestic questions clause, was put in the 
revised draft of the treaty to satisfy American crit- 
icism. 

The objection is now made that the Monroe Doctrine 
is not a “regional understanding” and that it was not 
established for the “securing of peace.’’ Whether a bet- 
ter phrase could have been found than “regional under- 
standing” may be open to question, but several of our 
delegates at Paris tried their hands at drafting a legal 
definition of the Doctrine and found it impossible to 
agree upon any formulation. But the Monroe Doctrine 
surely has to do with a region and is therefore “re- 
gional.” It certainly is an “understanding” even if the 
United States is the only power that claims to have the 
understanding. It has been maintained for nearly one 
hundred years without the loss of a single soldier or the 
firing of a single shot. It has therefore “secured peace.” 

The signal fact to be remembered is that the Doc- 
trine has been recognized by name in the League. It 
would seem to be much wiser to define it in the most 
general terms than to try to specify all its implications. 
For once it is defined, its interpretation by us and by 
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other nations becomes rigid, whereas, if it is not de- 
fined, then when a question under it arises the United 
States will naturally be its interpreter, and the other 
nations will be more likely to accept our definition. 

Instead of amending this article the Senate should 
thank President Wilson and Colonel House for their 
statesmanship in leaving the article vague and at the 
same time getting it definitely recognized by the very 
nations against whose suspected aggression it was spe- 
cifically promulgated ninety-four years ago. 

Articles CLVI to CLVIII have, of course, nothing 
to do with the Covenant. They comprise all of Section 
VII of the treaty and deal with the dispesition of the 
Shantung Peninsula. I need not take the space here to 
print them in full. But the objection to them is general 
rather than specific. They confirm Japan’s claims to 
Shantung. 

Now, one thing is absolutely certain. If the Senate 
eliminates or modifies these articles, Japan will not 
ratify the treaty. If Japan stays out, then not only will 
the League of Nations be seriously crippled, but the 
Shantung question becomes one solely between Japan 
and China, for I take it that neither the United States 
nor any European nation is prepared to declare war on 
Japan: in behalf of China’s claims to the peninsula. 

If, however, we ratify Articles CLVI to CLVIII as 
they stand, and if Japan has not restored the province 
in the meantime, as she promises to do in: good season, 
then China can instantly bring the whole question up 
before the League, and if there be a unanimous decision 
the whole matter will be peacefully settled. It may be 
added that it is a very close question whether Ger- 
many’s rights in Shantung to which Japan succeeds 
were sovereign or not. There is much to be said on both 
sides. Should the Council or Assembly decide that Ja- 
pan’s rights are those of a lessee, then China’s sover- 
eign rights would be conclusive, and any attempt on 
the part of Japan to take or hold Shantung by aggres- 
sion would cause the other members of the League to 
support China under Article X. It is obvious that China 
and all her friends should accept Articles CXXVIII to 
CXXXIV in their entirety, for only in this way can 
Japan be called before the bar of the League and have 
the case judicially passed upon by the public opinion of 
the world. 


I have tried to show that if Article X is rejected . 


by the Senate the small nations will not ratify the 
treaty, and that if the Shantung articles are eliminated 
Japan will not ratify the treaty and China will then 
be thrown upon Japan’s mercies rather than upon the 
League’s for the restoration of Shantung. The pro- 
posed reservations in Articles I, XV and XXI are 
likewise as unwise as they are unnecessary. Tho they 
are not fraught with such danger as the elimination of 
Article X and the Shantung articles, nevertheless they 
will have to be sent back to the various powers for 
their approval as well as to Germany, and the danger 
fraught with these possibilities to the peace of the world 
is so great that it should not be risked for a moment. 

Our young men left their homes ‘and crossed the 
ocean to fight shoulder to shoulder with their brothers 
of other lands that the United States might add its 
might to theirs and the world be made safe for democ- 
racy. They counted not the cost and they quibbled not 
for prestige. They risked their all for the common 
good, and they won the war. 

Let now our old men in the Senate follow their ex- 
ample. The world needs the United States in the com- 
ing days. Let us go in the League of Nations unitedly 
and wholeheartedly, asking not what we can gain, but 
what can we give. Let the Senate do its share and the 
peace will be won. 




















Yap ) 


An Editorial 


By Edwin 


HEN President Wilson confessed to the 

senators that he had never heard of Yap 

until it came up for consideration at the 

Paris Conference he unwittingly betrayed 
the fact that he was not so good a Sunday school 
scholar as his biographers would have us believe. For 
to others of our readers and of his age Yap and all the 
rest of the Carolines were very familiar, painfully 
familiar because they had to convert the benighted in- 
habitants of those islands where every prospect pleases 
and only man is vile. The “Morning Star,” which 
cruised about Micronesia carrying Bibles and quinine, 
seemed to be always getting shipwrecked and having 
to be built again with our pennies. Tho when the mis- 
sionary showed magic lantern views and dressed in 
bark clothing and sang hymns in the native language 
it was well worth the money. Anyhow, we learned geog- 
raphy by thus investing our philanthropic funds in 
various remote regions of the earth. 

If helping the natives conveyed a claim to a country 
as much as does killing the natives or buying their 
land from somebody else, then the United States would 
have the prior right to many of the Pacific islands. The 
American Board of Foreign Missions began its work 
in the Carolines as early as 1852. In those days nobody 
cared for islands except missionaries and roving traders. 
But in the eighties the powers woke to the fact that 
copra was a paying crop and then the grand scramble 
began. Germany hoisted her flag over Yap and claimed 
all the Carolines. But Spain protested on the ground 
that the archipelago was named after Charles II and 
therefore was Spanish. The question was referred to 
the Pope, who in 1885 decided in favor of Spain. 

Then began a sad time for the Carolinians. The 
Spaniards had learned nothing and forgotten nothing 
since the days of Charles II. The first Spanish gover- 
nor on his arrival announced that the natives would no 
longer be troubled by false faiths, so the Protestants 
were hustled out of the islands. Within four months 
after his arrival seven out of the nine mission schools 
were shut. The churches were closed, too, and mission 
property confiscated. For these outrages Spain was 
compelled to pay in 1890 an indemnity of $17,000 to 
American missions. 

The natives were encouraged to make alcoholic bev- 
erages. Misrule made them unruly and by the time that 
memorable May day came when Dewey steamed into 
Manila Bay the Carolines, like Cubans and Filipinos, 
were in a state of chronic rebellion. They looked to us 
for liberation, but wept to see the Stars and Stripes 
raised over Guam to the north and the Philippines to 
the south while they were left out—and sold to the Ger- 
mans for $3,300,000. 

Truth to tell the Carolines were more prosperous— 
or at least more profitable—under German rule than 
ever before. In the five years from 1906 the exports 
rose from $250,000 to $2,000,000, notwithstanding the 
destruction of most of the coconut palms by insects in 
1900. Steamship lines connected the islands. Yap was 
made the headquarters for the administration of the 
western Carolines. The Germans cut a canal across the 
island, built dams, made roads, drained swamps and 
erected warehouses. The liquor traffic was suppressed 
and schools established, in which the Yaps—if that is 
the proper name for the natives—were required to learn 
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German. They must by this time be very versatile lin- 
guists, having been educated in a single generation by 
American, Spanish, German and now Japanese teachers. 

For as soon as the Great War broke out Great Brit- 
ain telegraphed to her Asiatic ally to fulfil her part of 
their contract. Japan responded with disconcerting 
alacrity. By October 21, 1914, she had occupied Yap 
and the western and eastern Carolines, Jaluit and the 
Marshall Islands and all the Ladrone Islands except 
Guam, which we had got from Spain. That is, Japan 
took possession of the German colonies north of the 
equator while Great Britain took possession of those 
south of the equator. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lansing say 
that they never heard of this agreement for the par- 
tition of the Pacific between the two powers on the line 
of the equator until they came to the Paris Conference. 
By this they must mean that the documents had never 
been officially exhibited to them, for they could not 
have been unaware of the hot discussion of the subject 
that was carried on from the fall of 1914 to the end 
of the war. 

Japan at first expressed her intention to confine her 
activities to the Chinese mainland and seas and when, 
by the occupation of these three archipelagoes, she ex- 
tended her dominion 2000 miles nearer to California 
and was separated from Australian territory by a mere 
imaginary line, the Australasians and even some Amer- 
icans became alarmed. It was rumored at the time that 
the cause of the sudden visit of Premier Hughes to 
England was his learning of this agreement and that 
in response to his remonstrances the British Govern- 
ment agreed not to consummate the contract on condi- 
tion that Australia adopt conscription. At any rate 
Hughes returned to Australia and tried to put thru 
conscription, altho the Labor party of which he was 
the leader was dead against it. Twice he submitted it 
to popular vote and both times it was defeated. Aus- 
tralia could then offer no effective opposition to Jap- 
anese expansion. 

In America apprehension was allayed by the an- 
nouncement by Secretary of State Bryan on October 
20, 1914, that he had positive assurances both from 
Tokyo and the Japanese Embassy at Washington that 
Japan had occupied the islands merely to prevent their 
use as bases for German cruisers and “had no intention 
of retaining them permanently.” This was said to have 
been officially confirmed by Great Britain. 

But whatever may have been Japan’s intention she 
started in with a systematic plan for the administra- 
tion of the islands and the development of their re- 
sources and she has succeeded admirably. The natives 
are of the Malay race, half brothers of the Japanese, 
and they take to Japanese customs and costumes, food 
and manners, laws and language more readily than 
they do to our occidental forms. Recent visitors to the 
former German islands north of the equator report 
that they have been so thoroly Japanned within the 
five years that they seem like a part of old Nippon. The 
women have put on the kimono—a great improvement 
over the Mother Hubbard fashionable in the South Seas. 
The young men appear in the natty uniform of the 
Japanese cadet. The Japanese schools and hospitals are 
quite up to date. Apparently the islanders are better 
off under Japanese rule than they ever have been be- 
fore and if it should ever become oppressive, as any 
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alien administration is apt to be, the supervision of the 
League of Nations can correct the abuses. 

The claim of the United States for Yap is then not 
due to any dissatisfaction with Japanese rule or ap- 
prehension of Japanese proximity but because we need 
a cable and coaling station on the route from Hawaii 
to the Philippines. Yap is only seventy-nine square 
miles in area and contains some 7000 inhabitants. The 
island is shaped like a scorpion, It is encircled by coral 
reefs and bounded by a half-mile belt of coconut palms. 
It is called by the natives Uaap, with a very long a, 
meaning “the land,” for the Yaps, like the rest of us, 
are under the illusion that where they live is the cen- 
ter of the universe. But it is best known by the name 
given to it by Furness in his interesting volume on 
Yap, “the Island of Stone Money.” For the monetary 
system is not based on gold as ours is, or on silver as 
Mr. Bryan once wanted, but on the free and unlimited 
coinage of limestone. This goes even beyond the Spar- 
tans, who made money out of iron to get rid of the 
perniciousness of the precious metals. The Yap fei or 
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stone money varies in diameter from one foot to twelve 
and has a hole in the middle like the Chinese cash or 
the new French nickels. A fei four feet across is con- 
sidered fair compensation for a kidnapped girl of aver- 
age comeliness according to Yap standards. Of course 
these millstone coins are not in active circulation. They 
are kept piled up in convenient places and change own- 
ers without being moved about like the gold in our 
treasury vaults. They are quite as safe, for it would 
take an enterprizing burglar to carry off a coin weigh- 
ing five tons. 

Yap, if we get it, will not only be of commercial and 
strategic value but will give our archeologists some- 
thing to work on and our tourists some place to visit. 
The very names of the towns on the map of Yap seem 
fascinating, Iloeth, Onoth, Goror, Tabinif, Elik and 
Tomil. They sound like a wonder tale by Dunsany, And 
since the Allies are gaining territory about as large as 
the United States out of the war we might well be 
given this little island as a souvenir, just to show that 
we had been in it. 


Editorially Speaking 


The President in his conference with the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate confirmed the ac- 
curacy of the version published in The Independent of 
his original draft of Article X of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. The minutes of the conference 
read: 


Senator Lodge—Then there was a previous draft in ad- 
dition to the one you have sent to us. You spoke of a re- 
draft. That was submitted to the committee. 

The President—No, that was privately my own. 

Senator Lodge—Was it before our commission? 

The President—No; it was not before our commission. 

Senator Lodge—The one that was sent to us was a re- 
draft of that? 

The President—Yes. I was reading some of the discus- 
sion before the committee, and some one, I think Senator 
Borah, if I remember correctly, quoted an early version 
of Article X. ; 

Senator Borah—That was Senator Johnson. 

Senator Johnson—I took it from The Independent. 

The President—I do not know how that was obtained, 
but that was part of the draft which preceded the draft 
which I sent to you. = 

Senator Johnson—It was first published by Mr. Hamil- 
ton Holt in The Independent; it was again subsequently 
in the New Republic, and from one of the publications I 
read it when examining, I think, the Secretary of State. 

The President—I read it with the greatest interest, be- 
cause I had forgotten it, to tell the truth, but I recognized 
it as soon as I read it. 

Senator Johnson—It was the original plan? 

The President—It was the original form of Article X, 
yes. 

As Mr. Holt stated in his editorial on “Article X— 
The Soul of the Covenant,” in The Independent of July 
5: “This article is purely American in origin and is 
taken almtost word for word from the first part of Arti- 
cle III of the original American draft for a League of 
Nations brought over by our delegation to Paris.” In 
that draft the article read: 

The Contracting Powers unite in guaranteeing to each 
other political independence and territorial integrity against 
external aggression; but it is understood between them that 
such territorial readjustments, if any, as may in the future 
become necessary by reason of changes in present racial 
conditions and aspirations or present social and political 
relationships, pursuant to the principle of self-determina- 
tion, and also such territorial readjustments as may in the 
judgment of three-fourths of the delegates be demanded 
by the welfare and manifest interest of the peoples con- 


cerned, may be effected if agreeable to those peoples and 
to the States from which the territory is separated or to 
which it is added; and that territorial changes may in 
equity involve material compensation. The Contracting 
Powers accept without reservation the principle that the 
peace of the world is superior in importance to every ques- 
tion of political jurisdiction or boundary. 

HE 

The Soviet Government of Moscow has issued a de- 

cree declaring Admiral Kolchak and his ministers out- 
laws and ordering their immediate arrest. It will be 
difficult to serve the writ of arrest since the parties 
wanted have recently moved 600 miles eastward and 
are still moving. 

HRN 

The Japanese are much alarmed lest their morals be 

contaminated by foreign ideas carried over on celluloid. 
Out of 4,291,000 feet of film passed by the American 
censorship the Japanese censor found only 785,000 fit 
to be exhibited to his countrymen. Kissing and killing 
are tabooed in Japan and after cutting these out of 
American reels there is not much left. 

HX 


The success of the Hungarian counter-revolution in 
bringing the Hapsburg Archduke Joseph into auto- 
cratic power has encouraged the hopes of the mon- 
archists everywhere. A faction of Czechs led by Deputy 
Durios has decided to invite the Duke of Connaught to 
become King of Czechoslovakia. This is a shrewd move 
to curry favor with both the British and Germans, for 
the Duke of Connaught is uncle to King George and 
the ex-Kaiser. He was a general in the British army up 
to 1909 and is married to a Prussian princess. He is 
now sixty-nine years old. 

Americans have assumed that the Czechoslovaks 
would set up a republic somewhat like the United 
States. The Czechoslovak sropagandists in this country 
presented a united front during the war in marked con- 
trast with the violent dissensions evident among the 
other nationalities, notably the Greeks, Yugoslavs and 
Poles. But since gaining their independence the new 
nation has been torn between extremists of the left 
and right. A soviet was set up in Slovakia at the time 
when the Hungarian communists were in power and 
now that the reaction is in the ascendancy at Budapest 
the corresponding party in Prague is emboldened to 
come forward. 
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~The Diplomatic Center of Gravity 
Moves Westward 


When Viscount Grey of Falloden Becomes Ambassador 
to the United States from the Court of St. James 
By P. W. Wilson 


American Correspondent of the London Daily News 


VERY respon- 
sible person 
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Grey is not to be re- 





in Britain 

has. deplored 
the difficulty which 
we have had in find- 
ing just the right 
man at this crisis to 
fill what is now evi- 
dently the most im- 
portant of all our 
embassies. Our Gov- 
ernment has_ been 
sharply attacked for 
the delay in making 
the choice, but this 
very caution shows 
how genuinely desir- 
ous we are to avoid 
any further misun- 
derstanding with the 
American people. 
Viscount Grey is a 
true Liberal, but as an 








garded as a stop-gap. 
When the suggested 
period comes to an 
end, we may be sure 
= that there will be no 
= wanton interruption 
of his duties. 
Reading American 
= comment, I gather 
that public opinion 
= here recognizes Lord 
= Grey’s efforts in the 
years before the war 
to avert so dire a 
calamity. But in the 
interval between Au- 
gust, 1914, and the 
entrance of the Uni- 
ted States into the 
struggle, there were 
undoubtedly certain 
passages of arms be- 
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international  states- 
man he is trusted by 
all parties in Britain,  «raphic News Bureau 
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tween the American 


imino §=%and the British Gov- 


il 


ernments over the 


where he is consid- Viscount Grey was born in Northumberland fifty-seven years ago. He freedom of maritime 


ered to be, second to ‘studied at Winchester and entered politics after his graduation from Balliol 


. College, Oxford. The first English sponsor of the League of Nations, as far 
none, the most illus- back as 1911 he endorsed William Howard Taft’s plans for arbitration Central Powers. The 


treaties and urged an alliance between the United States and England discussions were only 


trious figure in our 
public life. He owes 
this esteem, not to rapidity of judgment, in which Mr. 
Lloyd George excels him, nor to scholarly attainments, 
with which Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour are more gen- 
erously endowed, but to a slow, simple, direct sagacity, 
absolutely disinterested, dignified in expression, and 
consecrated to peace. No man of our time has ever in- 
fluenced the House of Commons so powerfully as Grey 
used to do, by the sheer force of a dominant sincerity. 

His appointment is, of course, a bold experiment. 
Never before has a late Foreign Secretary and es- 
pecially one with such a record as Grey’s, stepped down 
to the subordinate post of Ambassador. Technically, 
Grey will receive instructions from Mr. Balfour, his 
political opponent, and Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, an under- 
secretary. Even at Washington, his prestige will lead 
to amusing situations. But we may take it as certain 
that Grey will limit himself strictly to the proper func- 
tions of a diplomatic representative, even if, as is pos- 
sible, he is named, like Earl Reading, “a plenipoten- 
tiary.” 

For reasons of health mainly, Lord Grey was reluc- 
tant to take on this work at all, and he now says that 
he only promises to stay in the United States for two 
years. With the world moving at double pace, this 
period, which includes a Presidential election, may be 
worth any usual decade. Congress itself is only elected 


commerce with the 


diplomatic and were 
incidental to the delicate position of the United States 
as a neutral. Lord Grey had to argue for the blockade, 
but the British view has been that he made every con- 
cession within his power to friendly susceptibilities. He 
was, in fact, constantly criticized, both by the military 
authorities of his own country and of France, because 
it was alleged that he hampered the navy and permitted 
supplies to reach Germany thru Holland and Scandina- 
vian ports. The reason was solely his desire to meet the 
American case as then presented. The brutal behavior 
of Germany toward American shipping and citizenship 
on the high seas soon ended this chapter of history. 
When Lord Grey arrives at Washington, the action 
of the Senate on the Treaty of Peace will have been 
greatly advanced. It is, perhaps, a good thing that this 
momentous matter should be handled at a time when, 
with the British Embassy untenanted, nobody can fairly 
allege “propaganda.” Lord Grey is, of course, a firm 
believer in a League of Nations—not on theoretical 
grounds only, but because he knows by long and bitter 
experience what is the alternative. If the League is 
inaugurated at Washington, no spectator will be more 
interested than he, and his presence may be one of 
many indications that the diplomatic center of gravity 
of the world is moving westward, across the Atlantic. 
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“In its brief life to date the actors’ 
strike has turned many friends into 
the bitterest of enemies, and in a few 
days has caused the springing up of 
feuds which it will require years to 
heal—if, indeed, they ever are healed,” 
according to the Dramatic Critic of 
the New York Times. “And the situa- 
tion, if anything, promises to grow 
worse instead of better. With the 
spread of the strike to other cities 
comes the breaking up of more and 
more associations, the engendering of 
more and more bitterness. Impartial 
observers are settling themselves for 
a three months’ fight—and in the 
meantime the theatrical season of 
1919-20 stands at the door waiting” 
Mr. Cohan wy ‘gualenel from _ the 
Lambs and the Friars. Recently 400 
friars called to ask him to reconsider 
his resignation as Abbot and member 
of that club. Altho many of the dele- 
gates were his lifelong friends, Mr. 
Cohan, tho profoundly affected, held 
firmly to his decision. In “The Royal 
Vagabond,” where he was then play- 
ing the part of Marcel, the barber, he 
sang these lines: 
In a kingdom of our own, 
We're going to sit upon a throne, 
With a Prince and a Princess upon 
our knee 
And they won’t be members of the 
Eq-ui-ty . 
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WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 11, 1019 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


COHAN & HARRIS Present 


THE ROYAL VAGABOND 


A Cohanized Opera Comique 
In Three Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Stephen Ivor Ssinnyey and Wm. Cary Duncan 
Masic by Dr. Anselm Goetz! 
Staged by Julian Mitchell and Sam Forrest 


Marcel, the Barber. 


Cast 
Karel. th the Inn Keeper 
Janku, the Apoth 


Colonel Ivan Petroff 
Sixtus, an Officer 


. Robinson Newbold 
PROGRAM CONTINUED ON SEOOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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William A. Brady (at left) 
low) join Mr. Cohan in 
announcing that if the 
strike is won by the 


actors, they will retire 
from the producing field 


suit by one firm against 
injunctions 
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and David Belasco (be- 


In its first week, the actors’ 
York Tribune, had closed a dozen theaters, threatened ma ers 
with losses estimated at $6,000,000, brought a half million d@lar 


the Danbury Hatters’ case as precedent 
established a chorus girls’ union, caus an 
hiatus in the preparation of fall productions, begun a sygpa- 

strike movement in Chicago and inflated the a 
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strike, as summarized in the Jew 
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Is it possible that Miss Ethel Barry- 
more and George M. Cohan ever ex- 
changed quips in this friendly fash- 
ion? Now Mr. Cohan sides with the 
Producing Managers’ Association, and 





Miss Barrymore plays to packed 
houses nightly in the second act of 
“Camille” or the balcony scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet” at the benefit 
performances being produced by the 
Actors’ Equity Association at the Lex- 
ington Theater. When making a cur- 
tain call Mr. Lionel Barrymore said 
for Miss Barrymore and_ himself, 
“We're both proud to be here. And 
we'll be here forever if necessary” 


eiprs. Strike 





thefew ship roster of the Actors’ Equity Association from 4200 up to 
mangers the day of the strike to an estimated 10,000. .” When The 
on d@lar Independent went to press, only one New York theater operated 
n—ing by members of the Producing Managers’ Association was open, 
empgary the Actors’ Equity Association had launched a series of strike 
caus@ an = benefit performances at the Lexington Avenue Theater, the 
a sepa stage hands and musicians had “gone out” in sympathy 
a and the strike had closed practically every theater in Chicago 








“What the actor is fighting for is the 
right to representation without un- 
just taxation—a slogan under which 
our grandsires fought and won,” ac- 
cording to Francis Wilson, president 
of the Actors’ Equity Association 
(shown at left). Samuel Untermeyer, 
who offered his services in defense 
of the several hundred Equity mem- 
bers whom the managers have sued 
for breach of contract, said “Col- 
lectively you should have some right. 
In postponing new conditions until 
1920 your association is giving a dem- 
onstration of big generosity. . . . 
I will stand by you to the limit” 





Actors’ Equity Association 
presents 


Its Members 


in a Series of 


GALA PERFORMANCES 


commencing 


Monday Night, August 18th 


Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Lexington Theatre 


GEORGE D. GRUNDY, Lessee 





ETHEL BARRYMORE and LIONEL BARRYMORE 
CONWAY TEARLE 
DORIS RANKIN 
FLORINE ARNOLD 
CHARLES COGHLAN 
LOUISE MACKINTOSH 


In Act 2 of “THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS” 









































Marie Dressler, presi- 


A alle 


, dent of the Chorus 

. i a Equity Association, 
7 Aad quit) 

‘ hee - surrounded by some 

a , of the 1700 members 

of her organization. 


Miss Dressler said re- 
cently, “I don’t need 
to tell you all why 
I’m here. I started in 
the chorus and after 
playing successfully 
seven of the leading 
parts in comic opera, 
I returned twice to 
the chorus. Again I 
am in the chorus. 
And I’m proud to be 
here. ( Applause.) ” 
First among the chorus 
girls demands are a 
minimum wage of $30 
a week in New York 
and $35 on tour. They 
also will agree to re- 
hearse only four 
weeks without charge 
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Let the Workmen Run the Railroads 


By Glenn E. Plumb 


General Counsel for the Organized Railway Employees 


ABOR wants to nationalize the railroads. It 
wants to take them out of financial operation 
for all time. It demands the democratization of 
the whole business of transportation. It insists 
that the spirit of private operation—of running the 
roads purely for profit—is dead, by its own hand. 

It has a constructive policy, a carefully matured, for- 
ward-looking strategy with the hard-hitting ability and 
the means and the men for its accomplishment, or for a 
manifold struggle toward its accomplishment. It has 
timed its strategy exactly. It sweeps into a field every- 
where divided against itself, for there are a score of 
plans for running the railroads—the Cummins plan, 
the Esch plan, the plan of the Railway Executives, the 
plan of the National League of Railway Investors, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce plan, many more, 
each with constituency varying from little to large. But 
none, save labor’s plan, has back of it a disciplined and 
solid phalanx such as labor’s five millions. And none, of 
course, has back of it that strategic force in reserve 
that is constituted of the men who run the roads. These 
men who run the roads have in their brotherhoods an 
intelligencia surprizing in their knowedge, their fear- 
_ lessness and their abilities; they constitute a leadership 
now accustomed to victory. These victors feel that theirs 
is a righteous cause; that the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of economic and political strength are theirs; 

















Lazarnick 


Running the railroad administration is just another piece of 

machinery for labor to manage, according to the “Plumb Plan.” 

These men are making wheels by a complicated process; can 

they master the process of keeping them. turning efficiently? 
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that in this so-called railroad problem, which affects 
every American more vitally than any other, there is 
converging here that vast economic strife that is mani- 
festing itself in new leavens all over the world. They 
have a profound and inner knowledge of the history of 
American roads and of the abuses of private ownership 
and all the misery and injustices that have traveled in 
its wake. They have come to grips with powerful propa- 
ganda “from myriad sources being drummed into the 
public mind” to the effect that “a return of the carriers 
to private control is inevitable and inescapable,” and 
they are confronting that propaganda with a powerful 
and affluent organization intent on defeating it, for 
they have no delusions about our wartime “receiver- 
ship” of the roads and are all unwilling, in the light of 
their knowledge and experience, to rest the case of the 
railroads on that receivership. 

The Brotherhoods’ plan of railroad reorganization 
that we propose has three main features 

“I. Operation of the carriers by a tripartite commis- 
sion in which the public, the operating officials, and the 
workers are equally represented. : 

“II. Purchase of the roads by the Government thru 
the issuance of bonds, thus guaranteeing a just return 
on a valuation to be determined by the courts. 

“III. Dividends to be apportioned equally between the 
Government and the workers. These in two groups, the 
operating officials and the classified employees.” 

This plan has been indorsed in principle by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and has been adopted in detail 
by the Brotherhoods. It therefore has the support of 
five million skilled workers in the United States. 

Brushing aside mere confused prejudice as unimpor- 
tant, the real questions to be answered in the considera- 
tion of this theory of railroad reorganization are: Is 
the plan sound? Does it “hold water” in economic analy- 
sis? Is it confiscatory or revolutionary? 

If the railroads are to become public servants in the 
true sense of the word, it is evident that the old regime 
of banker control must never be allowed to return. Pri- 
vate ownership has meant nothing more or less than 
higher and higher rates, watered stock sustained by 
more watering, new flotations of stocks and bonds, upon 
which now the Government is being asked to guarantee 
returns. 

The credit of the railroads, according to their own 
spokesmen, is all but destroyed. The carriers, cut off 
from a pipe-line into the Federal Treasury, will hardly 
be able to borrow money at any rate. Their equipment 
is depreciated. The morale of their working force, with 
a return to the old conditions, admittedly will be low. 

The financial interests, sponsoring the Chamber of 
Commerce plan, are not reticent about admitting that 
the railroads will not be able to carry on their business 
without a Federal subsidy in the form of a government 
guarantee of a “reasonable return” upon their capital- 
ization. Labor argues that this is at least one-third in- 
flated value. As a matter of fact, the valuations com- 
pleted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
case of five carriers total just fifty per cent of what the 
railroad experts say is their real value. 

The railroads themselves wish to take over the rate- 
making power and “pull the teeth” of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Caught in the vicious circle of 
increased operating and material costs, a new wage 
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scale in accordance with present cost of living levels, a 
demoralized investment market, which is entirely of 
their own making, the spokesmen of the carriers pro- 
pose that they cut thru to safety by a free privilege to 
fix rates without public supervision. 

Against this prospect, what does our plan offer? 

First of all, it proposes a major operation upon rail- 
road finance by placing the situation squarely before 
the courts. It does not deal with palliatives or stimu- 
lants aimed merely at assuaging the suffering incident 
to the disease. It plans to deal with the disease itself. 
Valuation is a question upon which many excellent men 
have differing opinion; it should be purely a matter for 
judicial determination. 

The roads are to be taken over by the Government, 
which issues bonds in payment of them. These bonds 
are to liquidate a valuation which the courts are to fix. 
Pending this determination, the railroads are to receive 
half their present rental from the Government, with 
proper debit and credit adjustment when final compen- 
sation is determined. 

An amortization fund is to be provided out of the 
gross operating revenue for the retirement of the gov- 
ernment securities with which the roads have been 
purchased. The purchase of the roads will be supervised 
by a board composed of the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and one representative each of 
the operating officials, the classified workers, and the 
public. 

The vitality of this plan is to be found not so much 
in government operation as in democracy of operation. 
We would make the railroads the background for the 
first great experiment in industrial democracy on this 
side of the Atlantic. To a mind steeped in Victorian 
economics such a project doubtless seems chimerical, 
and, as the cant phrase goes, bolshevistic. But the day 
is past when production efficiency or service efficiency 
can be developed to its highest point save on any other 
basis than that which guarantees to every worker all 
the inalienable rights of citizenship and manhood in 
industry and a real share in the product of his labor. 

Under our plan a unified national railroad system 
would be operated by a board of fifteen directors, five 
to be elected by the operating officials, five by the other 
employees, and five to be appointed by the President to 
represent the public. 

This system would create a republic of railroad work- 
ers, who would be in effect trustees of the nation in 
administering the greatest property within its control. 
It is based on the logic that the human factor is the 
most significant symbol in the industrial equation that 
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International Film 
The author of the “Plumb Plan” to nationalize the railroads 


the 


and general counsel for the Railroal Brotherhoods 


makes for efficiency. Labor cannot be forced or driven 
into giving its best service; it must have, like capital, 
like everything else in the world, the mainspring of 
will and motive before it can be energized to its highest 
point. It is this fact which appalls various employers 
who are beginning to realize that the world has made 
dizzying progress since 1914, so far as industry is con- 
cerned. Labor today is too sophisticated to yield its 
real efficiency, its highest power of service, merely for 
the enrichment of some one else. 

It is, therefore, an integral part of this plan of ours 
for letting the employees manage the railroads, that 
after all operating costs and fixed charges have been 
met, the surplus net operating revenue will be divided 
into two equal parts: one part to be paid to the Govern- 
ment, the other to the operating officials and other 
employees as a dividend on labor. 

There are two interesting supplemental features to 
the plan: First, the operating officials are to receive 
twice the rate of dividend the workers receive, to pre- 
vent any possibility of collusion between these two 
groups to absorb the surplus by wage increases; second, 
in the event that the workers in any given year shall 
receive as their share more than five per cent of the 
gross operating revenue, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission automatically shall reduce freight and passen- 
ger rates to absorb the excess. 

Here we have a real partnership between labor and 
the public. Labor is to reap the reward of its own effi- 
ciency in the surplus it creates, while the public gets 
not only better service from a force of railroad em- 
ployees with morale and discipline at the highest point 
but decreased rates also as increased human efficiency 
begins to show its inevitable results in dollars and cents. 

The skeptic has called all this the creation of a labor 
paradise financed by the Government. But the four Rail- 
road Brotherhoods and the forces of labor know that 
they can make good on a straight business basis. They 
are not proposing to turn the railroads over to a polit- 
ical bureaucracy. The worst features of government op- 
eration they are determined to avoid; for if they do 
not, their failure is predestined. They want to act as 
managerial and operating trustees for the carriers. 
Congress can revoke the [Continued on page 304 











One Million Dollars an Hour 


America’s Cost in a War Where Five of Her 
Sons Out of Every 100 Shouldered Arms 


LMOST twenty-two billion dollars, or more than 
$1,000,000 an hour, was what two-years’ par- 
ticipation in the European war cost the United 
States, according to an official report recently 

issued from Washington. 

This report was compiled by Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, U. S. A., at the suggestion of Secretary of War 
Baker, and embodies data secured from the Amer- 
ican Peace Commission in Paris, the Interallied Bureau 
of Statistics and the Supreme War Council at Versailles. 

The total armed force of the country when the armis- 
tice was signed November 11 last was 4,800,000 men, 
of whom 4,000,000 were in the army, and the rest in 
the navy, Marine Corps, and other branches, Colonel 
Ayres points out. The number of men sent overseas was 
2,086,000, and of these 1,390,000 saw battle service. In 
the Meuse-Argonne battle, the greatest operation in 
which Pershing’s men participated, the number of men 
engaged was 1,200,000. The casualties in the engage- 
ment were 120,000 officers and men. The battle deaths 
in the war were about 50,000, the wounded totalled ap- 
proximately 236,000, and the deaths from disease 56,991 
up to April 30. 

It would be interesting and instructive to make com- 
parisons between the numbers in the American armies 
during the present war and those of France, Great 
Britain, Italy and Germany, Colonel Ayres continues, 
but, unfortunately, this is most difficult to do fairly and 
truly. The reason for the difficulty lies in the diverse 
military policies of the nations. There is, however, one 
comparison which may fairly be made and that is be- 
tween the British and American expeditionary forces. 
The British sent to France in their first year many 
more men than did the 
United States in the first 
twelve months. On the 
other hand, it took England 
three years to reach a 
strength of 2,000,000 men 
in France, while the United 
States was able to place 
that number overseas in 
one-half of that time. Of 
the forty-two divisions that 
reached France, thirty-six 
were organized in the sum- 
mer and early fall of 1917, 
the other six being organ- 
ized by January, 1918. 

In June, with the Ger- 
man drives in full swing, 
the Allies called on us to 
continue the extraordinary 
transportation of troops 
begun in April. The early 
movement had been met by 
filling up the divisions that 
sailed with the best trained 
men wherever they could be 


ORDNANCE 
29 CENTS 





United States had been shortened.to close to four 
months, and the average for the period July 1 to No- 
vember 11 was probably five months. 

In the last months of the war, the induction of men 
was carried forward at top speed and every device was 
used for hastening training. The result fully justified 
the effort. Into the great Meuse-Argonne offensive we 
were able to throw a force of 1,200,000 men, while we 
had many thousands of troops engaged in other parts of 
the line. Our training camp officers stood up to the test; 
our men with their intensive drilling in open-order 
fighting, which has characterized American training, 
routed the best of the German divisions from the Ar- 
gonne Forest and the Valley of the Meuse. 

Most of the troops sent overseas sailed from New 
York. . . . American cargo ships averaged one round 
trip every seventy days, and the troopships one round 
trip every thirty-five days. The cargo fleet was almost 
exclusively American, and reached the size of 2,600,000 
deadweight tons. The greatest of the troop carriers was 
the “Leviathan,” formerly the Hamburg-American liner 
“Vaterland.” ... The fastest of the troopships were the 
Pacific liners “Great Northern” and “Northern Pacific,” 
which have made complete turn-arounds, taken on new 
troops, and started back to Europe again in nineteen 
days. 

Two out of every three American soldiers who 
reached France took part in battle. The number who 
reached France was 2,084,000, and of these 1,390,000 
saw active service at the front. 

Of the forty-two divisions that reached France twen- 
ty-nine took part in active combat service. Seven of 
them were regular army divisions, eleven were organ- 
ized from the National 
Guard, and eleven were 
made up of National 
Army troops. 

American divisions were 
in battle for 200 days and 
engaged in thirteen major 
operations. 

From the middle of Au- 
gust until the end of the 
QUAR war the American divi- 

sions held during the 
TERMASTER greater part of the time a 
front longer than that held 
44 CENTS by the British. 

In October the Ameri- 
can divisions held 101 
miles of line, or 23 per 
cent of the entire western 
front. 

In the battle of St. Mi- 
hiel 550,000 Americans 
were engaged, as compared 
with about 100,000 on the 
Northern side in the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg. The ar- 





found. Divisions embarked 

after July 1 had to meet 

shertages with men called 

to the colors in the spring. 

By November the average 

period of training in the 
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Of the American war dollar, the Quartermaster’s Corps, which 
furnished the soldiers with food, clothing, equipment and mis- 
cellaneous supplies, spent the most; the Ordnance Department 
spent $4,000,000,000 for munitions alone; and the army pay—13 
cents out of the army dollar—was larger than the combined 
salaries of all the public school principals and teachers in 
the United States for the five years from 1912 to 1916 


tillery fired more than 
1,000,000 shells in four 
hours, which is the most 
intense concentration of 
artillery fire recorded in 
history. 
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3. Our expenditures in this war were sufficient to 
have carried on the Revolutionary War continuously 
for more than 1000 years at the rate of expenditure 

DOLLARS SPENT which that war actually involved. 
=" 4 In addition to this huge expenditure nearly $10,- 
000,000,000 have been loaned by the United States to 
the Allies. 

5. The army expenditures have been over $14,000,- 

000,000, or nearly two-thirds of our total war costs. 
6. During the first three months our war expendi- 
$1 tures were at the rate of $2,000,000 per day. During 
the next year they averaged more than $22,000,000 a 


GW 






\ is day. For the final ten months of the period, from April, 
’ 1917, to April, 1919, the daily average was over $44,- 
se 000,000. 


o” 7. Altho the army expenditures are less than two- 

oo oA e thirds of our total war costs, they are nearly equal to 

a Ry the value of all the gold produced in the whole world 

5 49 from the discovery of America up to the outbreak of 

. PA it the European war. 

Y f 8. The pay of the army during the war cost more 

= than the combined salaries of all the public school prin- 

cipals and teachers in the United States for the five 
years from 1912 to 1916. 
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The United States, which carried about one-eighth of the entire 
cost of the war, or something less than one-fifth of the 
Allied expenditures, spent less than France or England. Ger- 
many came first and Great Britain second, but the ‘enemy 
countries taken together spent only half as much as the Allies 


The Meuse-Argonne battle lasted forty-seven days, 
during which*1,200,000 American troops were engaged. 

It is stated in reference to the part played by the 
American divisions in the Meuse-Argonne that it was / . 
the 77th Division of New York selective draft men that Yi I75 ame { a 
achieved the greatest advance against the enemy—7114 : 
kilometers, or nearly 45 miles. In that battle the Amer- 
ican army captured 16,059 prisoners, liberated 150 
French towns and villages, and as an army pene- ‘ 
trated 34 miles into territory previously held by the | 7 nen . 
Germans. ' 

So far as the United States was concerned, the cost 
is summarized as follows: 

1. The war cost the United States considerably more — 
than $1,000,000 an hour for over two years. eee 

2. The direct cost was about $22,000,000,000, or nearly 


enough to pay the entire cost of running the United 


Under the selective draft, out of every 100,000, 4790 more 
States Government from 1791 up to the outbreak of 


country than city boys—or once and a half the equivalent of 
the European war. an 

















infantry regiment at full war strength—were accepted 
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The United States placed 2,000,000 men in France in a year and a half. Most of them sailed from New York, half landing in 
France and the other half in England. Of every 100 Americans sent overseas, 49 went in British, 45 in American, 3 in Italian, 
2 in French, and 1 in Russian ships, the Russian ships being under British control. The “Leviathan” landed 12,000 men, or the 
equivalent of a German division, in France every month while the troop movements were approaching their maximum 
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Curing the Wout ds cf War 


Could you remember the noise of battle or the smell of mud in cool pine woods such as these on the shore of Lake George? 
Caup Community Service offers in them a supplement to hospital treatmert fer badly wound“ office-: 
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Back to the Bee 


By Henry Seidel Canby 


Most people know Dr. Canby as professor of English at Yale University, as a lecturer, or as the 


author of essays and stories. 


But here Dr. Canby throws aside scholarly dignity, 


and lets The Independent readers enjoy his vacation with him. 


the eighteenth century, and earlier. From my 

window I see the scrubby edge of a forest that 

runs three miles this way and seven that, creep- 
ing over ancient pastures, crowding the narrow roads 
that cross it, encroaching steadily upon the plowlands. 
Yesterday, as I gathered blueberries at its edge, a doe 
and a fawn galloped past 


T HE hill country of Connecticut has gone back to 


It is lucent August. Only the slightest air moves the 
golden rod tops. Above the cedars of our pasture the 
forest begins. Below and on either side we can see, a 
mile clear, the flight of a traveling bee. 

There goes the first. With a bur-r-r like a starting 
automobile he clears the lid, gathers speed, then swings 
like a bullet on a string up and around in high long 
loops that grow swifter 





me, and foxes barked on 
the hill. 

This little valley was 
more populous in 1740 
than today. More land 
was farmed, more houses 
dwelt in, the roads were 
better, more children went 
to school, Men lived from 
their farms then, not 
merely on them. A hun- 
dred acres was an asset, 
not a liability. Tho money 
was dearer, the land was 
far more valuable. Now I 
can purchase an acre for 
the price of a good pair 
of shoes. 

We remember our past. 








and swifter. The eye 
strains to follow him. 
Then, off like a shot ar- 
row straight against the 
valley sky, a black speck 
lessening, lessening. We 
shake our heads. A farm 
lies that way, and per- 
haps a hive of bee-keeper 
Ely, the last of his race. 

But the next is boom- 
ing. His swings are drunk- 
en. We throw ourselves 
flat on our backs to get 
all his hemisphere clear 
before us. First one, then 
another, spots him. There 
he goes. Off; this time to 


0 sie a 








In the valleys decorous 
houses still recall that 
our ancestors had a sense of proportion in architec- 
ture if not in religion. On the rough pastured 
slopes crumbling chimneys over briar grown cellars 
mark the high tide of rustic life. In the deepest 
woods stone walls reveal what once were fields. Roads 
turn into woody lanes, lanes into trails, trails into drive- 
ways, and driveways into roads again, and one wanders 
melancholy for those dead folk that kept the ways open 
and now are gone, leaving their lands to go back to for- 
est, their houses to weather into dust, even their grave- 
stones to slant and crumble. As the last of the Indian 
tribes saw the hills of Connecticut, so they are now, ex- 
cept that the fields are old. 

All suffer but beauty and the bee. Only the bee does 
well on worn-out lands. Only the bees (and I) prefer 
old pastures to rich cornlands, flowers to wheat and 
oats. The land, tho of such little value, is still owned, 
but the bee goes free as the Indian did. Once he lived in 
hives set in neat Yankee dooryards. But now the Jews 
and the Poles have taken the dooryards and filled them 
with summer boarders from the East Side, or with 
tools, dirt, and tow-head children. The bees have gone 
to the wild woods and the pastures. 

We, who, like the Indian, come up from the shore in 
the summer only to seek food, and forest air, and pleas- 
ure, follow the bee. 

Time, some honey, and a box are the implements of 
our recreation, especially time. In a clump of red clover 
six yellow fellows are clawing and humming. I sweep 
them in, close the lid, light my pipe, and let them gorge. 
Ten minutes is usually enough for a bee meal. You can 
see when they are replete by the restlessness that accom- 
panies the pie course in a quick-lunch restaurant. Then 
open the lid and watch. 


In the muty counuy of Connecucut once we Dee yeu mn neat 
Yankee dooryards, but now he has gone to the wild woods 


the woods. We race to a 
hummock to follow him. 
For an instant his flight 
is clear against a field of buckwheat. We see him, full 
power on, curving over the air bumps like a scout- 
plane: then he is lost. But the next, and the next, follow 
him. Somewhere between the rocky pasture and the cliff 
is their line. But does it end on the slope above, or on in 
deeper woodland? We must wait for an answer. 

“They always come back,” so says Ely, the bee-man 
of Hadlyme. But you have to be patient. It is not hard, 
there, in the shimmering afternoon, high above the val- 
ley, with a pipe, and talk, the honey box open between 
us. And just as we despair, a hum, and down with a 
quick nose dive comes the first to return, and plunges 
his nose in the honey. But we are cautious. He may be a 
farm bee, the profits of his voyage already contracted 
for. Minutes pass. Our faces lengthen. Then a whirr and 
down comes another, and another, and another. Three 
within three minutes; all from the same hive clearly. 
But the hive is far away, to judge from the time of 
their absence. 

Hopefully we close the box, push thru the sumach and 
bay, and up toward the rocky pasture with its scattered 
trees. If the wild hive should be there! 

It is not. The first bee to come out of our box soars 
high above the cedars and on and on over our ridge and 
beyond. The next goes back to his farm. The third 
shoots again high to the westward. Is there a farm be- 
yond, or wild woodland, where honey is everyman’s? In 
our impatience we wait for only two rovers to come 
back, then close the box and push higher. 

Beyond us is a plateau of scrubwood and swamp and 
beyond an open forest of oaks. Against its dark back- 
ground our bee, when we loose him, swings in his first 
swirl and is lost to our sight before he straightens. The 
second shoots with fatal clearness back to the valley. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMP 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


is to build it? First of all, not the man wit 
ienti 


Building the City 
of Tomorrow 


The city of tomorrow muct be built today. 
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The game is not won, it must be gone over again. 

This time they are feeding in milkweed. We capture a 
half dozen, of which four go toward the forest. I place 
the line over a patch of clearing; my companion holds 
for a certain white boulder. We bet on it. The bees come 
back. But the sun is low now. Tho we let one go by the 
boulder and one by the clearing, each is lost in the.daz- 
zle. Two are left. 

Below us are the unkempt brush heaps of a last win- 
ter’s cutting, and in the midst of the rubbish a dead 
chestnut, with clear air all about. There the lid is opened 
and the angry bees come out, both together, bumbling 
furiously at the delay of traffic. One shoots right, one 
left, in violent angles; then up. We fling ourselves backs 
down in the brush; we race up the slope to keep clear 
sky above us, we see them here, there, going, returning, 
a line, a dot, nothing. They are gone into light. 

Well, this is the end of most bee-hunting. Men’s eyes 
were keener before sugar came granulated by the pound. 
It grows darker. Tomorrow we will begin again by the 
chestnut, and find that hive. I turn to mark the tree well 
and hear—a low murmur like a crowd heard thru the 
door of some vast convention, lower, louder, lower, far 
within somewhere: we run to the tree and squeeze our 
ears against the trunk; let our eyes range its limbs and 
knotholes. And at that moment, at the end of a broken 
stub, a bee lights, brushes his garments, and enters. An- 
other jostles him in passing, hesitates, then burrs away, 
to use the last hours of twilight. We have found the bee 
tree. 

And at night, back again, with a fire of light wood, 
lanterns, axes, torches to smoke them. Ruthlessly we 
chop into the side of the old chestnut, and up into the 
angry roar of the hive send our smoke clouds. The roar- 
ing dies to a murmur. They sleep. Then with swift ax 
strokes from a ladder, we lay open the hollow heart of 
‘the tree. Bare arms scrape out the dark honey combs, 
buckets are filled with brown sweet, and crumpled wax, 
and dead bees. Stings are anointed. And so home with 
fifty pounds for our buccaneer’s profit. 

It is all the profit left in hilly New England. Strength 
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went out of the land, built cities, opened the West. 


Weariness comes back to find the bees harvesting sweet- 


ness. They get the best of hilly New England; and we of 
them. We rob them, we glean from the lands our fathers 
lived by. And our profit is more than honey. 

Colchester, Connecticut 

















Ely, the bee man of Hadlyme, garners honey, al! the p~ofit left in 
hilly New England, from under the trees of his rocky pasture 








tree.” —Revelations 9:4. 


“Ye shall not hurt the grass of earth 

That grows so gently on down and hill— 
When I had nowhere to lay my head 

The lush green couch of it held me still 
And I blessed the softness of the grass 

And the grateful shade of the wayside tree 
On the highway to Jerusalem 

And down the roads of Galilee. 
The Live Oak shadowed me from the sun, 

The Sycamore and the lonely Pine 
Tented me off from the chill of dew 

In the long night vigils that were mine. 
There was never a green thing did me hurt 

Though I suffered much from the ills of men, 








A Chantey of Growing Green Things 
By Harry Kemp 


“And it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the earth, neither any green thing, neither any 


“The little green leaves were kind to Him.”—Lanier, Ballad of The Master. 


And I loved the Lily of the Vale 

And the little flowers of field and fen; 
And even that Barren Fig I cursed, 

I afterward bade it bloom again 
Till it bore like a tree in Paradise... 

Yea, even the thorns they pressed on me 
Grew rich with roses budded thick 

To make their mute apology, 
And sent a tender green about!” 

The angels bowed in a shining row... 
And all earth’s things of growing green 

They heard the Master and they bent low: 
And, when Death came to tether Life 

Leading it to its great, dark end, 
The trees and flowers sang in the dawn, 

For the Lord of All, was he not their Friend! 
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AN EVENT IN JOURNALISM 


Gen. von Ludendorft’s 


OWN STORY of the 
GREAT WAR 


Begins Sunday, Sept. 7 


DAILY THEREAFTER IN 


* iy 
¢ : ; = UW) 
ly lll Ait - 


Shs inside account of the collapse of Germany and why 
she lost the war, from the original text; Gen. von 
Ludendorff’s intimate, authentic history of the German 
effort to dominate the world; the German side of the war 
has been shrouded in mystery, and up to now no one who 
knows has spoken; Ludendorff, the man who planned and 
carried out the colossal military campaigns, the mind behind 
the German military machine, tells the whole story. 












































Order THE WORLD from your nearest newsdealer in advance. Morning 
and Sunday editions limited to advance demand. 


NOTE: If not convenient to a newsdealer, send $1.00 for THE WORLD 
over a period covering the story. 


ADDRESS 


| THE WORLD, Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


Author of 
“North of Fifty-Three” and “Big Timber” 


Mr. Sinclair’s new novel opens in the 
Canadian Northwest, where the principal 
scenes of his two previous novels, “North 
of Fifty-Three” and “Big Timber,” were 
laid. The action carries the reader across 
the Continental divide and down the Pa- 
cific Coast to San Francisco. 

Written with Mr. Sinclair’s vigor of 
style, strength of characterization and 
with a background that makes his stories 
so real, “BURNED BRIDGES” will ap- 
peal to all who like virile fiction. 


$1.60 net. Atall Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 











Reopens Wednesday, October Ist 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building, 
lasses limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 


Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class. 














Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given bycor- 
respondence. 


Address 


HOME 


STUDY 


(28th Year) 


The Ruiversity of C 


(Div. VI) Chicago, TM. 





AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we _ will 
finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 









PISOS 


| for Coughs & Colds 


TRE 








TRAL 


Cat this ad and mail it to with your name and 
aciress (no monenhe and we win con you Our be nnan 4 
_—— RAZOR by return mail, pos: 
days FREE; —~L, ji yan yout atike vit, a tpg us 


e razor for 30 
iter If you don’t like it retarn 
MORE COMPANY. Dept. 350 “St. Louis, Mo. 











Our Customers tell us that our 


9 
Horsford S Vermont grown stock stands 


transplanting better than stock 

Cold Weather Plants from farther south. My autumn 
Lily Bulbs supplement ready thelast of Aug. 
offer a long list, pees Fall Bulbs, 

Tulips and Ky ilies. Trilliums, Wild Flowers, Shrubs, 

etc. suitable for cold climate. 

Daffodils If interested in rare lilies and hardiest varietie, 
of plants, you should send for this supplement 


|r-n. HORSFORD CHARLOTTE, VT. 
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What’s Happened 


Until the words “fair price” have 
been defined, the Senate refuses to 
make profiteering a crime. 


King George signed the peace treaty 
and covenant and Franco-British de- 
fensive alliance on August 15. 


In a riot of strikers from the Cudahy 
packing plant near Milwaukee, one 
man was killed, eight others shot and 
scores cut and bruised. The state mil- 
itia were ordered to the scene. 


Cholera broke out in an encampment 
at Lang-fang near Peking, causing a 
thousand deaths. The epidemic has ex- 
tended even to the treaty ports of 
Shanghai, Dairen and Tientsin. 


Breakfast foods, raisins, Vienna 
sausage and canned tomatoes are 
among the army foodstuffs released to 
the public, as are also cream cheese, 
yellow corn meal and cucumber pickles. 


A survey of the causes of the high 
cost of living in New York City is be- 
ing made by the Health Department in 
codperation with the Bureaus of Pre- 
ventable Diseases, Child Hygiene and 
Foods and Drugs. 


The Catholic clergy of Czechoslo- 
vakia have petitioned the Pope to al- 
low them to marry and to use the Slav 
language instead of Latin. The Cath- 
olic clergy of the Ruthenians already 
have these privileges. 


An alleged triple disposal of two 
carloads of sugar, which raised the 
price from 12 cents a pound (itself the 
Government price) to 14% cents, has 
been investigated by Assistant United 
States Attorney Ben A. Matthews. 


The delay in the settlement of the 
Irish question is occasioning increas- 
ing disorder. In one day fights be- 
tween Nationalists and Orangemen 
were reported from counties Clare, 
Tyrone, Down, Cork and Londonderry. 


The Interboro’s subway and ele- 
vated lines are again in operation fol- 
lowing the settlement of Manhattan’s 
traction strike, in which the strikers 
returned to work with an immediate 
increase in pay of $5,000,000 a year. 


China refused to sign the peace 
treaty, so the Chinese Parliament has 
passed a bill declaring the state of 
war at an end and authorizing the 
restoration of friendly relations with 
Germany without waiting for other 
nations. 


The advisability of wholesale resig- 
nations from the Fire Department is 
being discussed by individual groups of 
firemen in New York City. Their causes 
for dissatisfaction are poor pay and 
the suppression by the Mayor of their 
publication, The Fireman. 


The war cost Great Britain $200,- 
000,000,000 and increased the national 
debt from $3,205,000,000 to $39,000,- 
000,000. Pensions are already costing 
$500,000,000 yearly. There is an ad- 
verse trade balance against Great Brit- 





ain of $4,000,000,000 a year and the 


pound is only worth 17% shillings in 
America. 


The University of London is offer- 
ing a course in journalism. 


Nearly a quarter of a million blan- 
kets owned by the army have already 
been sold to the public. 


Union window cleaners in New York 
City are on strike, demanding a flat 
rate of $36 and a 44-hour week. 


A strike of cigarmakers is rapidly 
becoming national, workers in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, being the latest to 
walk out. 


A bill repealing the Daylight Sav- 
ing law has been passed over the 
President’s veto by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Bakers have been using a petroleum 
product, which takes all the nutritive 
value out of pastry, as a substitute for 
lard and butter. 


Job printers are demanding an in- 
crease of $14 a week over the present 
scale of wages and a decrease of four 
hours’ work a week. 


A special provision in the prohibi- 
tion enforcement measure states that 
no owner need report his private stock, 
nor is he subject to search of his house 
under warrant. 


Concrete workers are the latest ad- 
ditions to the ranks of the striking 
building trades employees. Approxi- 
mately 5000 bricklayers are out for a 
$1.25 hourly wage. 


Two Australian swimming stars, 
Miss Fanny Durack and Miss Mina 
Wylie, were defeated by American 
swimmers in handicap races at the 
water carnival in Brooklyn. 


Parcel post service with Spain is ex- 
pected to begin September 1. The 
weight limit of packages will be eleven 
pounds and the rate twelve cents a 
pound or a fraction of a pound. 


The Gasworkers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, to be affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, has been organ- 
ized by 800 employees of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company who are on strike. 


A letter from President Wilson to 
the Prince of Wales, according to an 
announcement, will be carried from 
Mineola to Toronto by one of the pilots 
in the Hotel Commodore International 
Airplane race and handicap contest. 


For three hours and a half senators 
questioned the President on the treaty 
and received frank answers except 
where the secrets of other nations were 
involved. The President objects to res- 
ervations in the formal ratification, 
but not to interpretations of policy. 


The British fleet in the Gulf of Fin- 
land sank the Bolshevist battle cruiser 
“Petropavlovsk,” the battleship ‘“An- 
drea-Persovan” and a destroyer. The 
British lost three motor boats and 
eleven men. The fortress of Kronstadt 
was afterward bombarded by the 


British warships. 
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The Sorrows of Caruso 


Pity the sorrows of Caruso, he of 
the golden, soothing, tenor note! Like 
the lotus eaters:he was supposed to be 
reclining upon the hills where it is al- 
ways afternoon, gathering new inspira- 
tion for next xeason’s opera harvest on 
the boards. omsthe Metropolitan. And 
perhaps that jwas what he was doing, 
but if so the recent riots in Florence 
rudely disturbed his dreams and rev- 
eries. After-looting as many shops and 
stores of that city as suited its pur- 
pose and convenience, the mob found 
that it was thirsty work and some one 
of their number seems to have recalled 
the fact that a charming villa on the 
outskirts of the City of Flowers was 
the home of their famous fellow towns- 
man, Enrico Caruso, and that in its 
cellars were stored rare vintages. The 
mob probably bore no special ill-will to 
the golden-throated one, but their own 
throats were dry and parched and, as 
with one accord, they streamed out of 
the city to the villa, opened its cellars 
and were duly rewarded for their un- 
welcome and unlawful enterprize. For 
in that cellar were stored many bar- 
rels of wine of what ages and varieties 
the muse that presides over such 
events fails to inform us. Caruso him- 
self is authority for the statement 
that some of this wine had mellowed 
for nine summers, and that some of it 
was not older was probably due to the 
fact that the great tenor had not given 
it an opportunity in which to increase 
its longevity. He also relates that the 
mod took thirty barrels, leaving him 
barely enough to last him till the com- 
ing vintage and, corpo di bacco, it 
commandeered his own automobile in 
which to convey the wine away to make 
a Soviet holiday. The automobile has 
probably been returned or recovered, 
but the wine has vanished and Caruso, 
as well as Florence, has received a les- 
son as to mobs and Sovietism neither 
of them will soon forget. 


Four Million an Acre for 
Astor’s Land 


When Colonel John Jacob Astor lost 

his life on the “Titanic,” he left to his 
son Vincent, along with other large 
wealth, a piece of New York real es- 
tate, 200 feet on Broadway by 207 feet 
on Forty-third and Forty-fourth streets, 
improved with buildings and bringing 
an annual income of $320,000. Vincent 
Astor recently sold 41,575 square feet 
of this plot, on Broadway between 
Forty-third and Forty-fifth streets, to 
a moving picture syndicate for a price 
= between three and four million dol- 
ars, 
_ A study of realty values in the vicin- 
ity of the Astor property shows 
a tremendous climbing, in ground 
alone from 100 to 150 per cent, 
since 1905, according to facts gathered 
by Reconstruction. The New York 
Times site (building not included) is 
estimated as being worth $250,000 more 
than it was fourteen years ago. The 
Knickerbocker Hotel site is worth 
$1,450,000 more than it was in 1905. 
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Increased Production a World 
Necessity 





ARSIGHTED business men realize, now that the war 

has been won, that the problem of getting capital 

and labor to co-operate closely for greater production is 

more acute than it was when war was a driving force 
behind it. 

Anything which impedes production means less ad- 
vertising and leaves business helpless in the face of rising 
wages and increased cost of living. 

What plan will best insure this imperative co-operation 
between conservative labor and constructive capital, and 
how Advertising—the force which helped mightily to win 
the war—may help promote that plan, will be discussed 
by leaders on both sides of industry at the fifteenth annual 


Advertising Convention 
New Orleans, September 21-25, 1919 


No matter what plan may be evolved, either by capital 
or labor, public sentiment will make the final decision. 
Advertising must be used to inform the public. 

All business men and women are invited. Come your- 
self, or send a high representative of your organization. 
For detailed information, hotel 
write at once to 


accommodations, etc., 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 


110 West 4oth Street, New York, N. Y. 














THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-THIRD YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 


LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigoratings 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door liie. 
oO : Preparation for College or Business Liie: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 


mentally to increase individual efiiciency. Small classes: A teacher for every seven boys. 


1 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with exceilent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woocis lite, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appiication:, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 























A Vacation-time 
service 


OUR travels may take 
you to oneof the follow- 
ing cities. 

While there you may wish 
to purchase bonds or secure 
information about bonds or 
short term notes. Look us 
up in the telephone book. 
We are at your service. 


You can even buy bonds 
at the seashore. Our Atlan- 
tic City office will welcome 
a call. 


ALBANY, N. Y, Newark, N. J. 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. New Orveans, La 
ATLANTA, Ga. Omana, NEB. 
PALTIMORE, MD. PHILADELPHIA, I’a 
Boston, Mass. PITTsBULGH, Pa. 
Burra.o, N. Y. PORTLAND, ML 
Curcaso, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Provivence, Ki. 1. 
CLEVELAND, On10 RICHMOND, Va. 
Darton, OnI0 RocuEster, N. Y 
Denver, Coo. SaN Francisco, Ca! 
Detroit, MIcH. SEATTLE, Wasi 
Hartford, Conn. SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. WasHINGTON, D. € 
Los ANGELES, CAL. WILKES-BARRE, Pa. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. Lonpon, E. C.2 Ene 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MONTREAL, CANADA 
TORONTO, CANADA 


The National 
City Company 









National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 








Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 














For 40 years we have been paying our customers 


the highest returns consistent with conservative 
of, methods. First matenge loans of 6200 and up 
fe) which we can recommend after the most thoroy h 
personal investigation. Picase ask for No. 7M. 


Certificates of $25 and up also for saving investors 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
deubt. The Annuity Department, 0- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 
















































THE INDEPENDENT 


Perverting a Benefi- 


cent Power 


By W. E. Underwood 


ROPER and efficient government 
P regulation of corporations ren- 

dering public or quasi public ser- 
vices could be made of substantial 
benefit to the commonwealth and the 
corporations. The principle is correct 
and it is unfortunate that in so many 
instances the manner in which it is 
carried into practice results in discred- 
iting it. I sincerely believe that if an 
intelligent and impartial man were 
asked to state the prime object of gov- 
ernment regulation he would answer 
that it was to secure to the public the 
best service that can be rendered in 
any particular line at the lowest cost 
consistent with its maintenance. 

That answer fixes the qualifications 
of the government regulators. Unless 
they possess practical knowledge of 
and personal experience in the partic- 
ular business they are appointed by 
government to supervise, then they 
lack the principal qualifications prop- 
erly to discharge their duties. 

Politics is the science of, govern- 
ment; but the vast army of politicians 
are not scientists. To get and to re- 
tain public office is their one over- 
mastering passion. 

There is not a line of business sub- 
ject to government supervision or reg- 
ulation that in some degree has not 
been injured by this political system. 
Insurance is a conspicuous victim. And 
of all the various lines of insurance, 
that devoted to indemnity against fire 
is the heaviest sufferer. In making this 
statement, I am fully conscious of the 
derision it will meet in some quarters 
and the skepticism with which it will 
be regarded in others; but I am con- 
fident that the leaders of industrial 
and commercial America who under- 
stand the situation will accept it as 
well within the fact. I shall presently 
prove the oppressive attitude of the 
state in this connection by citing as an 
illustration a measure now pending. 

Before doing so I desire to impress 
the reader with the fact that the rela- 
tion of the state toward insurance has 
gradually undergone a transformation 
during the past quarter of a century 
—plainly passing from the regulatory 
to the operative. If this continues in 
the fire insurance business, an enter- 
prize constantly beset with perils, the 
approach of which are unattended by 
previous signs or warnings; if its own 
estimates of the risks it undertakes 
are to be judicially weighed and ap- 
proved or disapproved by state officials 
totally ignorant of them; if its inter- 
nal laws are to be constantly tampered 
with; there will finally come a time 
when, obeying the dictates of self- 
preservation, the great strong compa- 
nies will restrict their operations to 
small, selected territories properly gov- 
erned and, to them, known profitable 
risks, depending for stockholders’ divi- 
dends on their invested capital—as, in 
truth, they do now—on their interest 





earnings. The small companies will 
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disappear. What this tremendous 
shrinkage in protective facilities would 
mean to the prosperity of the country 
need not be demonstrated. 

Now for the illustration of the op- 
pressive tendencies previously men- 
tioned. Last year when living costs 
began their upward course, thus in- 
creasing expenses in every department 
of their business, the companies en- 
deavored to secure additional income 
by making a horizontal raise of 10 per 
cent in premium rates. I don’t believe 
it necessary to more than state this 
fact to any man who has paid his 
way up to date thru the period of in- 
flation which has cursed this country 
for longer than a year to secure the 
admission that the action was fully 
justified. It must also be conceded that, 
as compared with the rise in other 
things, the rate of advance in fire in- 
surance was low. 

The companies candidly but unwise- 
ly described the thing as a “war sur- 
charge.” It was -resisted in some states 
but accepted cheerfully in the greater 
number. Of course, the additional 
amount of income yielded was not suf- 
ficient to meet the actual liability in- 
curred on account of increased ex- 
pense of operation. 

But the companies themselves called 
it a surcharge—a war surcharge—and 
the war is over. The surcharge should 
be removed, according to a large num- 
ber of insurance commissioners, altho 
its cause still persists. A committee 
of commissioners has held an inquest 
on the matter and brought in a report 
recommending its abolition. This re- 
port will be submitted to the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, which meets at Hartford early in 
September, with substantial prospects 
of adoption. 

If this happens, it will be a distinct 
disservice to the business of fire in- 
surance and, as I belong with those 
who regard the best interests of in- 
surer and insured as closely related, 
if not strictly identical, the effect will 
not be advantageous to the latter. Such 
an order issued by the insurance com- 
missioners of the United States will 
be nothing less than the exercize of 
arbitrary power. The actual under- 
writing profit of the companies com- 
posing the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters for the year 1918 was but 
1.89 per cent of the premiums re- 
ceived; and it is plain that if they have 
the same loss and expense experience 
this as last year, the abolition of the 
surcharge will result in an underwrit- 
ing deficit. 

Here is an example of operation by 
the state. When the so-called super- 
visory power, thru persons totally un- 
trained in ratemaking, may fix the 
price—may at will increase or decrease 
the income of a business technical in 
character and hazardous by nature— 
depend upon it, the state has launched 
itself, unknowingly doubtless, in an en- 
terprize which sooner or later will 
wreck that business; and the principal 
sufferers will be the millions who de- 
pend on its service. This is not proper 
and efficient regulation. 
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Democratization of the Railroads 
From the Viewpoint of the Investor 
By Luigi Criscuolo 


for the solution of the railroad 

problem were apparently becom- 
ing crystallized, a group of organized 
railroad workers advanced the Plumb 
plan for the railroad systems of the 
country. This plan was considered by 
the labor element to be a solution but 
by the financial interests as an ultima- 


\ T a time when the various plans 


|tum to capital. In reality, it was a 


confession on the part of labor that 
continual advances in wages do not 
ameliorate the condition of working- 
men in general. The statement issued 
by the brotherhoods contained an opin- 
ion and summary in the first few lines: 
“Labor faces a persistently serious sit- 
uation due to the cost of living and the 
impossibility of wages keeping pace 
with the depreciation of money.” Not 
only does this condition affect the rail- 
road men whose wages have been in- 
creased out of proportion to those of 
men in other industries, but increased 
wages mean increased rates, and both 
have the result of increasing the cost 
of living all along the line. 

The railroad men said that no funda- 
mental change was advanced to save 
workers from continual defeat in the 
economic struggle of life, and they 
were in no mood to assent to the return 
of the railroad systems to those who 
were formerly in control, since all plans 
advanced left labor essentially unsatis- 
fied. Labor recognizes that which is 
very apparent to students and econo- 
mists but not to many business men: 
that increased wages are often over- 
capitalized by profiteering food and 
commodity corporations, with the result 
that increased wages do not really keep 
pace with the cost of living. In this 
manner, a few grow very wealthy while 
the multitude remain in no better eco- 
nomic condition and without adequate 
provision for old age. The railroad 
workers claim that the interests of 
labor and the public are identical, but 
here they make an omission. The pub- 
lic wants efficient and adequate service 
with as low rates as are consistent 
with the payment of fair wages to the 
railroad men. The public recognizes 
that the cost of living advances. The 
public as a rule is in sympathy with 
labor rather than with capital, altho 
every advance in wages affects the con- 
sumer who is not usually in the cat- 
egory of union laborites. 

The interests of labor, the public 
and capital are, or ‘should be, identical. 
Labor must obtain a fair wage, the 
public efficient and economical service 
and capital an attractive return on the 
money actually invested. In order to 
obtain a fair rate on the money actu- 
ally invested, rates must be adjusted 
to a fair basis. In other words, there 
should be established a proper propor- 
tion between wages, rates and return 
on the investment. An employee must 
earn enough to provide maintenance 
for himself and family, rates must be 





adjusted so that the cost of commodi- 


ties does not become prohibitive, and 
capital must obtain the current rate of 
interest in order to be attracted. Rail- 
roads should be permitted to earn suf- 
ficient to pay interest on obligations 
and dividends upon stock which repre- 
sents real and not imaginary property. 
Otherwise railroads could not extend 
their lines and make improvements, all 
of which require new capital. New cap- 
ital cannot always be obtained by bor- 


Towing at 5 per cent, as stationary 


freight rates in the face of increasing 
interest rates will not attract capital 
to the railroads. The industrials ‘are 
too attractive these days. 

But what does capital represent? 
According to the best information, the 
railroads of the United States employ 
2,200,000 workers; adding to this 
amount the number of other organized 
workers who are said to support the 
Plumb plan, we have a total of per- 
haps ten million. Against this we have 
fifty million people who are directly 
or indirectly interested in nearly twen- 
ty billion dollars of railroad securities 
including stocks and bonds. The stocks 
are owned by investors and speculators, 
but the bonds are owned by savings 
banks, insurance companies, fraternal 
organizations and private investors. A 
very large percentage of the ten mil- 
lion workers aforementioned are thus 
directly or indirectly interested in rail- 
road securities and, therefore, in the 
welfare of the railroad system of the 
country. Anything that affects rail- 
road bonds unfavorably affects the 
soundness of savings banks, insurance 
companies and fraternal organizations 
in which the workers’ savings are in- 
vested. So it is to the interest of the 
worker to keep the railroads in sound 
financial condition. 

In the past twenty years, many rail- 
roads have financed their improvements 
by issuing bonds bearing but 4 per 
cent interest. In these days the best 
railroads must pay 6 per cent, or bet- 
ter, for money, exclusive of commis- 
sions to bankers who must market the 
securities. Bankers are reproached for 
having become immensely wealthy by 
reason of their indirect control of the 
railroads; but somebody had to handle 
the financing, some one had to be the 
middleman, just as you buy your food 
from the grocer, who buys from the 
jobber, who buys from the wholesaler 
or manufacturer, who in turn buys 
from the actual producer. You could 
buy from the farmer, but you do not. 
It is not convenient and in the end 
would be costly under any unorganized 
system of distribution: Some day con- 
ditions may change. Bankers have be- 
come rich thru underwriting and sell- 
ing railroad securities; they have also 
made enormous profits in reorganizing 
bankrupt roads when that sort of work 
should have been conducted by a gov- 
ernmental body at a minimum cost and 
no profits mounting to the millions for 
a few persons. 
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Labor proposes government owner- 
ship. Those who have recognized that 
separate ownership of the roads by 
many distinct corporations is wasteful 
have proposed consolidations as a rem- 
edy. That is to say, consolidations con- 
sisting of from twelve to twenty dis- 
tinct groups of railroads, to be effected 
by exchange of securities. For instance, 
twelve regional lines or twelve great 
trunk systems could be organized with 
a simple corporate structure—one is- 
sue of bonds and one of stock. These 
securities could be offered in proper 
proportion in exchange for existing se- 
curities of corporations taken into the 
consolidation. Robert S. Lovett, Presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific System and 
late Director of Capital Expenditures 
in the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, opposed this plan on the 
ground that it would impair the credit 
of the strong roads and thus reduce 
the average credit of the whole system. 
He said that Congress had no right to 
compel stockholders of a company to 
consolidate with another. However, if 
the alternative is an era of wholesale 
railroad receiverships every twenty 
years with losses of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to individual security 
holders, consolidations are preferable. 
It should be remembered that in many 
cases enormous assessments upon se- 
curity holders have not borne fruit. 
In a receivership, practically no choice 
is given to the security holder; his 
securities become so depreciated that 
he hates to take a loss and so is often 
tempted to put more of his savings into 
the property in order to protect his 
original investment. The fortunate in- 
vestor is usually the one who sells as 
soon as a receivership is announced. 

Judge Lovett felt that no consolida- 
tion should be permitted which would 
eliminate competition. In a trunk line 
plan, surely there would be competi- 
tion between the various trunk lines. 
In consolidating there may be no need 
of uniting the weak with the strong 
roads to the detriment of the stronger. 
In some sections of the country there 
are many small roads which compete 
and starve together year after year. 
If such roads were consolidated, many 
economies might be effected which per- 
haps could turn a group of bankrupt 
lines into a profitable system. 

In an interview published recently, 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
MeChord said that the general pros- 
perity of the country would prevent 
financial difficulties for the railroad 
companies. He was opposed to govern- 
ment guarantees on existing securities, 
favored the restoration of competitive 
conditions and opposed government 
ownership or control of any sort. Of 
course, this was before the railroad 
employees made their demand for in- 
creases in wages aggregating about 
right hundred million dollars. While it 
is figured that there should be a steady 
improvement in railroad earnings dur- 
ing the last half of this year, it is 
hard] ly expected that they will be suf- 

icient to offset the large deficit. which 

iccrued during the first half. 
_ When Mr. Plumb was given a hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce 
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Are You a Brunet? 


If so, Dr. Blackford will tell you what 
your mental and emotional qualities are 
likely to be. The same if you are a blond. 

When you really know the difference be- 
tween the blondes and brunets, the difference 
in their characters, temperaments, abilities, 
and peculiar traits, you will save yourse!f 
many a mistake. 

To be a good judge of other people you 
must know these things. 

You persuade a_ blond in one wav—2 
brunet in another. Blondes enjoy one phase 
of life—brunets another. 

Blondes make good in one kind of a job 
—brunets in another. 

You manage blondes best, as employees, 
with one policy—brunets with an entirely 
different policy. 

Dr. K. M. H. Blackford, the famous char- 
acter analyst and employment expert, has put 
the secret into a wonderful little book enti- 
tled “Blondes and Brunets.”” Only 48 pages 
but packed full of valuable information for 


you. 
Dr. Blackford has specialized on this sub- 
ject for 20 years and is retained by many 


large corporations. 

The book is fascinating. In a half hour 
you will get from its pages the most valu- 
able secrets that ever came into your pos- 
session, 30 CENTS (in stamps) brings it to 
you by return mail. Send for it today. 
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Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives he made a broad assertion 
to the effect that railroad stocks were 
“watered” and that under his plan he 
would give holders of stocks and bonds 
but 66 per cent of their supposed value. 
He said that of the total of twenty 
billion dollars capitalization of the 
railroads, only twelve billions repre- 
sented real moncy, the rest being fic- 
titious. Speaking of one of the plans 
under which there was proposed a 
guarantee of 6 per cent upon about 
twenty billions of securities, Mr. Plumb 
stated that as one-half of this was fic- 
titious the acceptance of such a valua- 
tion would cause a depreciation in all 4 
per cent bonds of the United States 
Government. It must be admitted that 
Mr. Plumb did not evidence much 
knowledge of financial conditions when 
he proposed 4 per cent as a rate at 
which the railroads’ requirements can 
be financed, particularly in view of 
their present credit position. With- 
out claiming to hold a brief for 
the brotherhoods, whose plan as a 
whole I cannot approve, I must say 
that unwise financing, by somc claimed 
to be deliberate wrecking of prover- 
ties, has caused as much destruction 
to credit as strikes and wage increases. 

In many cases rates have been so 
inadequate that receiverships have 
been caused, but only indirectly. In 
cases such as the Missouri Pacific and 
St. Louis & San Francisco low rates 
were not the direct cause of their bank- 


ruptcy. Inability to meet maturing ob- | 


ligations precipitated the catastrophe, 
but the companies’ poor financial condi- 
tion was largely due to the discredit 
which had fallen upon railroad financ- 
ing in general by reason of increasing 
costs of operation and cost of new 
capital without any offset by system- 
atic rate increases. In recent receiver- 
ships new securities were created and 
issued to stockholders upon payment of 
cash assessments. While a great part 
of the funds so realized went to pay 
for capital expenditures or floating 
debt, a careful investigation would per- 
haps disclose how much was capitalized 
which in reality represented expense of 
past operation, maintenance, interest 
of bonds in default, which expenses 
should have been met from current 
earnings and not from sale of securi- 
ties or assessments for which securities 
had to be issued. That this has been 
done in the past, there seems to be no 
doubt about. It is one of the evils that 
any plan for the return of the rail- 
roads to private control should certain- 
ly provide for. The regrettable fact is 
that in many cases the new securities 
issued for assessments later sold for 
less than the amount assessed. 

William G. Wilcox, of New York, 
recently published a statement on the 
relations between capital and labor in 
which one very pertinent sentence ap- 
peared: “Capital has lost the confi- 
dence of labor.” Not merely that; cer- 
tain financial interests have failed in 
their management of railroad proper- 
ties with the result that the investing 
public has lost confidence in railroad 
securities. 

The real remedy for railroad ills is 
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not a complicated mess but the very 
simplest financial structure possible. 
All interests should be satisfied in 
some manner. At the root of the whole 
evil is something more human than 
wages, interest on capital and legisla- 
tion: bad faith and misunderstandings. 
If capital, labor and the public could 
be brought together to plan out a 
scheme for the railroads, all might be 
well. The whole proposition should be 
considered from the same point of view 
as the idea for the League of Nations, 
not that it will absolutely be a remedy, 
for no one can say that positively, but 
that it may aid in solving a problem 
which affects the whole nation and can 
easily become the seed for strife in a 
country where there is no excuse for 
revolutions. 

Let us have a conference, not in 
Congress among politicians, not among 
bankers, not among labor men, not 
among disgruntled investors; let us 
have a conference of able men repre- 
senting each class and let them formu- 
late a plan that will satisfy every fac- 
tion. It may be a question of give and 
take, but fifty million people who are 
indirectly interested in finding a solu- 
tion for the problem will not only feel 
that their securities are safe but that 
they were not the cause of national 
strife. These are times for men to 
think wisely. 


Let the Workmen Run the 
Railroads 


(Continued from page 289) 


charter of the operating corporation 
if it creates deficits instead of divi- 
dends, and if the promise of efficient 
management is not kept. 

Furthermore, the plan does not cur- 
tail the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s rate-fixing powers in any way. 
It is easy to say that the operating 
and employee group of the managing 
board could raise rates so as to in- 
crease wages and create fat surpluses; 
only, it is not true. It is part of the 
philosophy of the plan, of course, that 
earnings shall be increased as increased 
business and economy justify them. 
Even then the tendency will be to re- 
duce transportation costs, as the sur- 
plus comes again and again to the peak 
where reduction is provided. 

The development of the railroads is 
provided by having extensions paid for 
by the communities which benefit from 
them. This does away with the men- 
ace of graft and politics when new 
trackage is under discussion. However. 
the Government can finance extensions 
thru regions which would receive no 
local benefit, or make part payments 
for communities not benefited by the 
plan. 

This in brief is what labor proposes 
for railroads. It believes it can bring 
the carriers back to a dividend-paying 
basis thru the prime factor of human 
skill and efficiency. It believes, also, 
that the unification of the roads, with 
centralized purchases, interchange of 
equipment, and so on, will mean a sav- 
ing to the country beyond computation. 

Washington. 











Remarkable Remarks 


GreorGE M. CoHAN—I am on the 
level. 

W. H. Tarr—I am not built for air- 
planes. 

ETHEL BARRYMORE—The actor is be- 
coming social. 

MARIE DRESSLER—Heaven will pro- 
tect the working girl. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES—New York 
does things in a big way. 

IrRvIN S. CopsB—Men don’t get drunk 
on rum alone, but on power. 

SENATOR POMERENE—Cheap = and 
quick transportation is the need of the 
hour. 

BisHop M. S. HuGHES—The outlook 
for ministers in adequate numbers is 
good. 

JAMES HUNEKER—The less I under- 
stand the libretto the more I enjoy the 
music. 

PRINCE AAGE—There is nothing in 
Europe like the jazz you have in 
America. 

Roy GRIFFITHS—In buying shoes it 
is good policy to buy the best regard- 
less of cost. 

Von HINDENBURG—I respect Mar- 
shal Foch, Field Marshal Haig and 
General Pershing. 

Ep. Howe—Colonel House does not 
seem to have decided whether he will 
run for reélection. 

BILLY SUNDAY—The day is_ past 
when preachers can deliver deodorized 
sermons in tabloid form. 

Pror. Epwarp A. Ross—Under vel- 
vet endearments women stretch their 
claws and scratch like cats. 

SENATOR JOHN SHARPE WILLIAMS— 
I would have an international barber 
shave the Kaiser every other day. 

WILLIAM GEORGE BrUCE—Opening 
the Great Lakes to the ocean will shift 
the center of gravity of civilization. 


Rev. JOHN R. STRATTON—AImost 
everybody in the world is striking now 
except the preachers and the under- 
takers. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I never could 
understand how a man could make 
notes and write music without playing 
the instrument. 

BisHoPp JOHN Hurst—Negro slavery 
was abolished over fifty years ago and 
yet today there is worse than negro 
slavery in the South. 

Patrick F. MurPHY—We poor den- 
izens of the United States of Amend- 
ments can at least cross the Atlantic 
for an annual alcoholiday. 

GENERAL DENIKIN—If I have tanks 
to go first and corn following behind, 
and behind that boots and shoes, I can 
conquer the whole of Russia. 


GUTZON BorGLUM—Paderewski is 
the one man of the present time who 
has not been governed by the military 
- the capitalists, or anything sor- 

1d, 

EX-PRESIDENT ELI0T—The objectors 
to immediate ratification by the Amer- 
ican Senate do not seem to have as 
much faith in the wisdom and morality 
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of the American people in the future 
as the Allied and Associated Powers 
have. 


EXx-PREMIER ASQUITH—The future 
government of Russia is a matter for 
the Russian people and for no one else 
but the Russian people to decide. 

HAVELOCK ELLIS—The Devil is sim- 
ply the symbolization of our Uncon- 
scious, the struggling emergence of 
hidden primitive desires, the eruption 
of forbidden thoughts. 


The New Plays 


The Gala Performances of the Ac- 
tors’ Equity Association were made 
memorable during the second week by 
the first performance of Miss Ethel 
Barrymore as Juliet, in which, voicing 
the differences between managers and 
players, she said: 


“T have no joy of this contract tonight; 


It is too rash, too unadvis’d, too 
sudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth 


cease to be 
Ere one can say ‘It lightens.’ ” 


Otherwise these Actors’ Equity per- 
formances, as were also the first 
week’s, are riotous and jubilant, evok- 
ing almost continuous applause from 
the audience. Members of the Actors’ 
Equity who participate include Chic 
Sale, Blanche Ring, Bernard Granville, 
Marie Nordstrom, the Twenty Equity 
Dancers, Frank Fay and a great many 
others, not neglecting to mention the 
great Equity finale. (At the Lexing- 
ton Theater.) 


Pebbles 


Paid investigators are usually slow 
to destroy their sources of livelihood. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


Bad manners in Tubes is a subject 
of much discussion just now. 

It’s quite astonishing what a lot one 
has to stand in trains nowadays!— 
Lady’s Pictorial. 


“Ever had any trouble with your au- 
tomobile?” 

“Yes. Ever since I got it, all my 
wife’s relatives expect me to be their 
chauffeur.”—Detroit Free Press. 


General Pershing declares that “to 
say the British people are cold is a 
great libel.” But, in view of the coal 
situation, it may soon, unhappily, be a 
great truth—The Passing Show. 


Young Doctor—Have you never been 
mistaken in your diagnosis, doctor? 

Celebrated Physician—Only once. A 
shabbily dressed man came to consult 
me one day. I told him he had only got 
indigestion, and afterward I found 
that he was rich enough to have had 
appendicitis.—Blighty. 


Wife—I wish I knew what to do with 
this skirt. It’s good, but somewhat out 
of style. 

Husband—Why don’t you give it to 
the laundress? 

Wife—Don’t be funny, George. She’s 
a good laundress, and I wouldn’t offend 
her for the world.—Kansas City Star. 


“Private Blank,” said the Colonel se- 
verely, reprimanding a doughboy for 
a minor breach of military regulations, 
“what would you do if I should tell you 
that you were to be shot at sunrise?” 

“Gosh, Colonel,” replied the Yank, 
watching the shadow of a grin steal 
over his officer’s face, “I’d sure pray 
for a cloudy day.”—The Passing Show. 


A minister living in a “country dis- 
trict” of the Hawaiian Islands had 
great difficulty in making his parish- 
ioners feel they were properly married 
until he devised the following service: 

To the man: “You savvy this wom- 
ant” “Yes.” “You Whee “You.” “Re 
and by you no kick out?” “No.” 

To the woman: “You savvy this 
man?” “Yes.” “You likee?” “Yes.” “By 
and by you no kick out?” “No.” “Pau 
(done). Let us pray.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


A schoolboy friend has shown me a 
note which he has received from G. K. 
Chesterton in reply to one asking him 
for his autograph and, at the same 
time, tactfully complimenting him on 
his effective use of the English lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Chesterton replied: “Thank you 
so much for your letter. I only write 
this one in order to show you, finally 
and upon documentary evidence, that 
I can not write English any more than 
you. I also am trying to learn to do so. 
A most usual and fruitful way of learn- 
ing is to write books. They sometimes 
pay you for doing it, and the reviewers 
look after the mistakes.”—Westmin- 
ster Gazette. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Every one of,these Victor artists 
is a reason for having.aVictrola 


ALDA cue GALLI-CURC! JOURNET MURPHY scorTi. 

BOR! DEGOGORZA GARRISON KREISLER PADEREWSKI SEMBRICH 
BRASLAU DELUCA GILLY KUBELIA PATTI TETRAZZINI 
CALvE DESTINN GLUCK MARTINELLI POWELL WERRENRATH 
CARUSO EAMES HAMLIN McCORMACK RUFFO WHITEMILL 
CLEMENT ELMAN HEIFETZ MELBA SAMMARCO WITHERSPOON 
CORTOT FARRAR HOMER SCHUMANN-HEINK ZIMBALIST 


It is to these artists the public instinctively turns for 
musical entertainment in the great opera houses, theatres 
and concert auditoriums throughout the world. And on 
the Victrola their glorious art echoes and re-echoes in 
thousands upon thousands of homes. 


To hear these famous artists on the Victrola is to be 
thrilled and inspired by their exquisite interpretations, to 
experience the delight that only the greatest music can 
bestow—that only Victor Records bring into your home. 
Every rendition as true as life itself—and it is in acknowl- 
edgment of this perfection that these great artists have 
chosen the Victrola as the instrument to convey their 
masterpieces to the music-lovers of all the world. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Any Victor dealer anywhere will 
gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


Important Notice. Victcr Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, should be used 
together to secure a perfect reproduction. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


© Mishkin—Dupont—Matzene—Horner—Rembrandt Studios—Davis & Sanford—Kirkland— 


Hall—Apeda—Underwood & Underwood—Bangs—Strauss Peyton neta yyy, 
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